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The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at 
Altoona,  Pa.,  October  15th,  16th  and  17th,  1901. 

The  Convention  opened  at  Ramey's  Hall,  Eleventh  avenue,  be- 
tween Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets,  at  10  A.  M.  on  Tuesday, 
October  15th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh. 

The  Convention  was  favored  with  music  by  an  excellent  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Barker. 

Rev.  Lewis  Robb,  of  Altoona,  offered  prayer. 

President  Bridenbaugh  introduced  to  the  Convention  the  Hon. 
Ellsworth  F.  Giles,  Mayor  of  Altoona,  who  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  delivered  the  following  address  of  welcome: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  very  glad  to  see  such 
a  large  number  of  delegates  before  me  this  morning.  I  am  heart  and 
soul  in  sympathy  with  any  cause  that  has  for  its  aim  and  object  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  unfortunates.  I  am  very  glad  to  welcome 
you  this  morning  to  our  city,  because  the  aims  and  objects  of  your 
society  are  noble  and  enduring. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  the  Mountain  City  on  this  beautiful 
autumn  morning.  As  we  look  over  our  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
see  the  dying  vegetation;  the  leaves  that  were  once  green  are  fading 
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and  turning  to  beautiful  colors  and  falling  to  the  earth.  In  all  this, 
to  my  mind,  there  appears  a  tinge  of  sadness,  and  as  I  think  over 
your  work  it  might  he  aptly  applied:  because  you  are  working 
among  the  broken-hearted;  you  are  working  among  the  wrecked 
ambitions  of  mankind. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  and  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  such  a  noble  Association  and  organization  as  yours. 
I  am  very  proud  to  live  in  a  city  where  the  people  are  broad  enough 
and  generous  enough  to  uphold  what  are  known  as  public  charities. 
They  are  as  necessary  as  any  institution;  as  the  school  or  the  church. 
We  have  in  our  city  persons  who  are  unfortunate — not  because  they 
wish  to  be  in  the  condition  they  are  in,  but  because  of  influences  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  and  as  I  look  at  the  word  "charity"  from 
a  broad  standpoint  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  more  beau- 
tiful word  in  all  the  language..  When  I  consider  that  the  angel 
hand  of  charity  goes  out  into  the  homes  of  the  distressed  and  poor, 
and  helps  the  needy  who  are  striving  to  rear  their  families — reaches 
out  to  the  old  man  with  silvery  locks  who  has  been  left  by  the  way- 
side— what  more  could  human  nature  do.  It  develops  the  noblest 
principles  in  us. 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  you  are  right  in  the  hands  of  your 
friends.  You  are  in  a  county  where  we  believe  in  charity.  We  have 
one  of  the  finest  county  homes  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  established,  through  our  County  Commissioners  and  our 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  a  splendid  Home  in  a  country  district,  where 
we  can  take  the  young  girls  and  the  young  boys  and  give  them  an 
education  and  take  care  of  the  unfortunate  in  this  direction. 

I  never  heard  one  of  our  citizens  says  a  word  against  the  support 
of  these  institutions  in  our  county.  Our  people  believe  in  charity. 
And  I  hope  your  great  organization  may  go  on  and  lead  to  still 
greater  good.    I  know  of  no  greater  and  nobler  work. 

We  have  in  our  county  a  beautiful  farm  and  home.  Some  people 
dislike  the  name  of  poor  house.  They  want  to  call  it  an  Industrial 
Home.  I  know  of  no  better  name  than  "County  Home,"  if  it  is  con- 
ducted on  the  right  principle. 

You  cannot  expect  to  take  imbeciles  and  physical  wrecks  and 
run  an  industrial  institution.  You  might  call  it  a  palace  or  the 
"White  House,"  or  any  other  name,  but  beneath  it  all  the  facts  are 
that  it  still  is  an  institution  to  help  the  poor.  It  is  exactly  what  it 
means.  I  am  in  love  with  our  poor  house,  because  we  have  been  able 
to  save  people,  who  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  there,  and  I  often 
think  that  you  and  I,  who  have  plain  but  comfortable  homes,  may 
forget  that  there  are  those  around  us  who  are  destitute.  We  often 
reason  that  because  we  have  been  in  a  measure  successful  that  they 
have  had  the  same  advantages,  that  their  chances  are  as  good  as 
ours,  but  that  is  a  very  mean  and  narrow  way  to  look  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  men  are  different  in 
their  talents  and  ability,  and  unfortunate  circumstances  may  meet 
you  and  me  before  we  have  run  the  journey  of  life.  Let  us  stand 
together  for  humanity.  We  will  have  our  reward;  we  may  not  get 
it  here,  but  the  day  is  coming  when,  if  we  have  done  what  we  could 
to  help  the  unfortunate — the  sweet  child  that  has  been  left  without 
father  or  mother — when  I  think  of  my  little  girl,  if  she  might  be 
thus  left,  it  makes  me  sad  indeed.  Let  us  bestir  ourselves.  I  want 
to  encourage  you. 

It  is  a  noble  work  and  a  splendid  idea  for  you  who  have  been 
selected  by  the  people  to  do  what  you  can  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  work. 

What  is  charity?    You  and  I  know  what  it  is.    You  know  that 
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to  shelter  a  lazy,  worthless  man  in  the  poor  districts  of  our  cities 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  law,  nor  what  is  meant  by  "charity."  And 
the  official  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  harbor  during  the  winter 
some  worthless  fellow,  simply  misappropriates  the  public  funds.  You 
know  what  the  law  means  by  "charity,"  and  I  know  what  it  means. 

Again,  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you.  I  love  the  school  at  Polk,  Pa., 
where  they  are  taking  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  The  hand  that 
ministers  to  them  will  surely  have  its  reward.  Let  us  stand  up  for 
the  hospital  and  for  the  county  home.  Let  us  do  our  duty  as 
citizens.  I  want  you  to  stay  with  the  Legislature  until  you  have 
what  you  want  in  this  great  work.  I  am  proud  of  your  Society.  You 
meet  here  to  extend  this  work,  to  devise  measures  and  means  whereby 
you  may  be  able  to  scatter  charity  more  broadly.  I  hope  your  Asso- 
ciation may  grow  and  spread,  and  that  the  people  all  over  the  state 
will  appreciate  your  work  and  do  what  is  right  by  you.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  B.  E.  Long,  of  Norristown,  responded  to  the  address  of  wel- 
come as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  Fellow  Members  of  the 
Convention:  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  respond  to  such 
a  warm  welcome  as  we  have  received  from  the  chief  official  of  this 
mountain  city.  It  does  our  hearts  good  when  we  come  into  a  place 
to  find  that  the  people  are  in  sympathy  with  us.  and  are  glad  to 
have  us  come. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  noble  work,  and  because  it  is  charitable 
work,  when  we  go  to  a  place  to  find  that  the  people  are  with  us 
heart  and  soul,  and  open  their  arms  and  say  to  us,  "Come,  you  are 
welcome,"  it  gives  us  satisfaction. 

When  the  Legislature,  instead  of  giving  us  the  laws  we  ask  for 
and  the  encouragement  we  need,  turn  the  cold  shoulder  on  us — it  is 
then  that  words  like  these  from  the  Mayor  of  this  city  start  us  anew 
and  give  us  renewed  life. 

It  seems  when  we  think  what  cur  religion  is:  founded  on  faith, 
hope  and  charity — faith  in  good  works,  hope  that  those  good  works 
will  succeed,  and  charity  as  the  foundation  of  it  all — we  must  neces- 
sarily devote  our  time  and  our  energies  to  this  work.  There  is  poor 
pay  and  little  compensation  except  the  feeling  that  our  work  is  a 
good  work;  and  if  we  do  not  get  our  reward,  surely  there  is  a  Great 
Master  who  knows  what  we  are  doing  and  who  will  reward  us. 

I  am  glad  there  are  so  many  delegates  here  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Convention,  although  I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have  a  larger 
representation  from  the  Directors  and  Charities  throughout  the 
state.  We  have  been  coming  year  after  year  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  are  doing  good  work,  and  feel  that 
when  we  get  together  in  this  way  there  are  many  things  to  learn, 
and  that  we  are  all  benefited  by  it,  and  yet  not  more  than  half  of 
the  representatives  of  the  charities  of  the  state  attend  these  con- 
ventions. I  can  hardly  see  why  it  is,  except  that  there  are  so  many 
changes  in  the  directors  of  the  poor,  from  year  to  year,  and  that  it 
is  a  new  thing  to  them,  and  the  new  ones  do  not  understand  what 
our  work  is,  and  consequently  are  slow  in  coming.  If  we  could  only 
exert  ourselves  and  try  to  get  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  work 
to  attend  these  conventions,  how  much  greater  good  we  might  do. 
When  we  come  to  a  place  like  this,  where  we  have  so  hearty  a  wel- 
come, it  seems  to  me  we  should  get  such  a  spirit  that  we  could  go 
and  demand  the  legislation  that  we  want,  and  could  accomplish 
what  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  better  laws  for  the  support  of 
the  charities  and  for  the  help  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 
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When  the  matter  has  been  pointed  out  to  us,  as  the  Mayor  has 
pointed  it  out,  let  us  try  to  point  out  to  others  who  do  not  attend 
these  conventions,  and  do  better  work  and  more  good  with  our 
conventions.  [Applause.] 

The  President  here  announced  that  Miss  May  Biesecker,  of 
Somerset,  was  ill,  and  called  upon  Mrs.  Lydia  Walton,  of  Chester, 
who  was  received  with  applause,  and  read  the  following  address  of. 
welcome  on  part  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  the  ladies: 

Mr.  President,  and  Mayor  of  Altoona:  On  behalf  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Societies  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  ladies  present,  I  thank  you 
for  the  kind,  cordial,  and  generous  welcome  to  your  beautiful  Moun- 
tain City.  Being  a  debutant  to  this  Association,  and  my  first  visit 
to  this  city,  I  can  truthfully  say  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  and  trust  that 
when  we  shall  have  finished  the  work  for  which  we  have  assembled, 
and  have  packed  our  grips  for  our  homeward  journey,  we  may  carry 
with  us  the  most  pleasant  and  kind  recollections  and  loving  remem- 
brances of  your  city  and  hospitality  of  your  people,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  we  may  be  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  our  work,  and  receive  so 
many  new  suggestions  and  ideas  that  will  enable  us  to  more  easily 
solve  many  of  the  hard  questions  that  arise  in  the  work  of  rescuing 
and  saving  children,  that  we  all  shall  feel  "It  was  good  for  us  to 
be  here." 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Societies  is  known  to  you  all. 
The  children  they  have  taken  from  hovels,  with  the  most  miserable, 
debased,  and  evil  environments  surrounding  them,  and  by  placing 
them  in  proper  homes  where  the  love  of  kindly  foster  parents  was 
kindled  in  their  hearts,  grew  into  beautiful  and  useful  men  and 
women,  a  credit  to  themselves,  and  useful  members  of  society,  is  but 
an  old  story,  yet  it  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  and  bears  repe- 
tition. 

The  hope  of  any  nation,  state  or  community  is  in  the  youth.  The 
children  of  to-day  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  Then, 
in  what  and  more  noble  calling  could  any  one  dedicate  their  life 
than  for  rescuing  the  young  from  lives  of  sin,  ignorance,  degradation, 
idleness  and  vice,  to  that  of  lives  of  usefulness  and  for  the  filling 
of  some  useful  station  in  life. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  distinction  of 
being  a  member,  work  in  harmony  with  our  very  efficient  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  through  them  our  work  is  very  much 
lightened,  while  they  are  relieved  of  troublesome  and  often  vexatious 
burdens,  and  I  hope  that  during  this  Convention  we  may  each  receive 
new  inspiration  and  information  that  will  enure  to  each  other's 
benefit. 

It  has  ben  said  that  your  city  is  the  "Birthplace  of  this  Associa- 
tion," and  after  twenty-six  years  the  members  have  returned  again 
to  sit  under  its  own  vine  and  fig  tree  and  rededicate  their  lives  to 
the  works  of  charity  and  for  the  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  draw  new  inspiration  from  the  source  from  which 
it  first  sprung  into  being.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  better  place  for  that 
purpose,  situated  as  you  are  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  where 
the  first  bright  ray  of  the  rising  sun  greets  you  with  warmth  and 
brightness,  fills  you  with  gladness  with  her  noontide  glories,  and  at 
eventide  reflects  her  sunbeams  back  to  you  until  your  city  is  bathed 
in  golden  splendor. 

The  pure  air  comes  to  you  fresh  from  the  wings  of  Heaven,  and 
your  bright  sparkling  water,  furnished  by  the  springs  and  rills. 
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which  rush  down  the  mountain  sides  and  under  the  famous  "Horse 
Shoe  Bend  "  pure  and  sparkling  as  stars  of  the  Firmament.  And  as 
we  behold  your  well-paved  streets,  your  beautiful  homes,  splendid 
Stores  and  public  buildings,  and  last  but  not  least,  your  vast  and 
extensive  workshops,  where  a  great  army  of  men  and  women  have 
employment  in  which  they  lovingly  toil  for  home  and  their  dear 
ones  around  them,  we  might  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  "Surely  the 
Lord  hath  not  blessed  other  city  like  this. 

It  is  my  wish  that  our  stay  among  you  may  m  some  way  repay 
you  for  the  generous  welcome  extended  to  all.  Again  on  behalf 
of  the  ladies  present,  we  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Biesecker. 

Somerset.  Pa.,  October  15,  1901. 

The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Barker,  again  favored 
the  Convention  with  music,  which  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Bridenbaugh  read  the  following  address,  which  was 
received  with  hearty  applause: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania:  One  year  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  of  sadness 
and  disappointment,  has  rolled  by  since  our  royal  entertainment  in 
the  city  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  habiliments  of  mourning  for  our  mar- 
tyred President,  William  McKinley,  are  still  round  about  us.  His 
unsullied  life  and  dying  farewell  urges  us  on  to  greater  deeds  and 
better  citizenship. 

This  convention  is  two  and  one-half  decades  old,  and  it  is  con- 
vened annually  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes  of  work  done  in 
County  Homes;  of  discussing  the  manner  of  distributing  outdoor 
relief;  of  alleviating  suffering  and  distress  among  the  unfortunate 
deserving  poor;  caring  for  the  orphans  and  abandoned  children; 
giving  aid  to  quarantined  districts  in  times  of  epidemics;  debating 
the  questions  pertaining  to  the  whole  range  of  work  falling  under 
the  direction  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  at  all  times  having 
in  view  matters  tending  to  better  the  condition  of  almhouses  and  the 
charities  connected  therewith. 

The  work  challenging  the  attention  and  care  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  is  not  always  pleasant  to  contemplate  or  execute,  and  at 
times  little  appreciated  either  by  the  public  or  the  recipients  of 
charity;  but  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  throughout  the  state  to 
select  good  intelligent  men  to  fill  these  offices,  and  the  progress  made 
in  the  work  of  the  almshouses  of  the  state  has  been  so  rapid  and 
commendable  that  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Poor  is  looked  upon 
to-dav  as  one  of  dignity  and  respect. 

When  we  study  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
the  educational  power  of  this  convention,  we  cannot  help  but  be  en- 
couraged in  our  work  and  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  for 
these  great  blessings. 

The  cry,  "Over  the  hill  to  the  poor  house,"  is  seldom  longer 
heard,  but  the  cry  now  is,  Take  the  steam  line,  trolley  line,  or  ambu- 
lance to  the  County  Home  and  Hospital.  Our  so-called  almshouses 
are  no  longer  pointed  to  with  derision  by  our  people,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  the  institutions  of  their  deepest  concern  and 
interest. 

The  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
the  members  of  this  Convention  has  been  to  make  them  worthy  of 
respect  and  approbation. 
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When,  therefore,  the  voice  of  an  able  man  is  raised  in  opposition 
to  the  almshouses  of  the  state,  and  we  are  told  by  his  honor,  Frank 
M.  Nichols,  Mayor  of  Wilkesbarre,  at  our  last  convention,  that  "The 
system  by  which  they  are  regulated  is  unwise,  uncharitable,  and 
requires  for  its  maintenance  expenditure  of  the  public  revenues 
largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  accomplish  the  work  to 
which  it  is  applied,"  it  certainly  behooves  us  who  are  brought  into 
daily  contact  with  this  work  to  study  these  objections,  and  learn 
whether  or  not  they  are  founded  upon  actual  facts  and  correct  official 
figures. 

First,  we  are  told  that  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
County  Poor  Houses  is  unwise  because  "it  is  productive  of  influences 
which  furnish  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  growth  of  pauperism, 
due  to  unwillingness  to  work  and  loss  of  hope  and  self-respect." 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  almhouse  history  is  a  long 
time,  and  is  fraught  with  manifold  blessings  and  achievements— too 
long  indeed  to  believe  now  that  the  last  page  is  written  and  a  new 
order  of  things  about  to  be  inaugurated. 

The  first  almshouse  in  this  state  was  established  in  1731,  and 
co-equal  with  the  great  development  of  the  untold  resources  of  this 
great  commonwealth,  side  by  side  with  the  growth  in  wealth,  popu- 
lation, and  education;  along  the  whole  pathway  of  progress  has  been 
the  erection  of  almshouses  and  houses  of  employment.  Rightly  was 
the  term  employment  used;  for  the  farms  and  gardens  connected 
with  the  almshouses  of  the  majority  of  the  counties  have  been 
cleared,  cultivated  and  beautified  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates. 

Around  and  about  the  county  almshouses  are  found  good,  pro- 
ductive farms  and  gardens  which  furnish  employment  for  those 
male  inmates  who  are  able  to  work,  and  which  yield  bountifully  of 
supplies  needed  for  the  tables. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  best  almshouses  in  the  state  is  not  favor- 
able but  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  pauperism.  Inmates,  who  are 
able  at  all  to  work,,  do  the  ward  work,  kitchen  and  laundry  and 
dining  room  work;  they  do  the  milking;  they  feed  the  stock;  they 
keep  the  lawn  in  order;  they  dig  the  graves  for  the  dead;  they,  unless 
bereft  of  reason,  do  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  go  about  the 
home  contented  and  happy.  We  must  not  forget  that  primarily  the 
almshouse  is  a  home  for  old,  enfeebled  people,  for  sick,  dumb,  lame 
and  blind  people,  for  those  lacking  will  power  and  self-helpfulness, 
a  home  for  the  outcast  and  those  who  are  crippled  and  maimed  for 
life  and  without  home  and  friends. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  inmates,  temporarily  lodged 
in  almshouses,  lost  hope  and  self-respect,  but  it  is  not  the  case  now. 
A  score  of  young  men,  a  score  of  middle  aged  men,  who  by  force  of 
circumstances  were  enrolled  in  the  Blair  County  Home  for  the  last 
few  years,  some:  remaining  two,  three  and  six  months,  are  to-day 
found  at  work  in  this  and  neighboring  cities,  enjoying  the  franchises 
of  American  freedom  and  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  country- 
men. Inmates  of  almshouses  are  not  totally  depraved  and  unmanly. 
If  they  are  drones;  if  they  are  filthy  and  lazy;  if  they  are  stupid; 
mean,  incorrigible  and  wicked;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  almshouse 
as  such,  but  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  entire  management. 

County  poor  houses  are  indeed  sheltering  hospitals  for  those 
men  and  women  who  are  incapacitated,  who  are  sick,  without  money, 
physician,  nurse  and  home,  and  the  humanitarian  duty  of  Superin- 
tendent and  Directors  of  the  Poor  is  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  in  pro- 
curing remunerative  employment  for  these  unfortunates  when  able 
to  leave  the  hospital. 
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The  second  indictment,  made  against  the  almshouses  of  the  state, 
is  that  the  system  is  uncharitable  because  it  compels  associations 
which  are  distressing  to  the  respectable  poor. 

This  objection  is  overcome  by  the  proper  discipline  and  segrega- 
tion of  the  inmates,  by  the  construction  of  all  modem  almshouses, 
by  the  excellent  food  and  clothing  provided,  by  the  literature,  enter- 
tainments and  church  services  furnished,  and  by  the  good  beds,  warm 
rooms  and  healthfulness  and  quiet  of  the  country. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Cad- 
walader  Biddle,  is  a  Arm  friend  of  the  almshouses  of  the  state,  and 
he  has  been  a  great  help  to  all  the  counties  of  the  state  in  demanding 
at  all  times  that  these  institutions  be  made  clean,  pure,  respectable 
and  homelike.  He  knows  from  his  many  years  of  experience  that 
the  almshouses  of  the  state,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  better  conducted 
than  the  so-called  Private  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Destitute.  The 
command  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  been  for  years:  Make 
these  almshouses  cheerful  and  inviting  that  the  most  deserving 
poor  will  be  comfortable  and  happy. 

The  third  arraignment  is  extravagance,  "because  it  does  not 
afford  its  subjects  greater  opportunity  to  contribute  to  their  own 
support  the.  earnings  of  their  own  labor." 

The  counties  of  Blair,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Cambria,  Bucks, 
Delaware,  Berks,  Chester  and  many  others,  have  connected  with  their 
almshouses  large  arable  farms,  and  by  utilizing  the  labor  of  the 
inmates,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
majority  of  places  where  almshouses  have  been  built,  good  productive 
farms  could  have  been  obtained,  but  in  many  instances  it  was  not 
done  because  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  were  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  farm 
connected  with  the  Blair  County  Almshouse  was  largely  credited  with 
the  result  of  last  year's  work  when  the  per  capita  cost  was  $47.16. 

But  the  statistics  of  the  almshouses,  and  the  reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  are  misleading  when  they  say  that  in  1890 
thirty-four  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses  were  able- 
bodied. 

If  these  statistics  inspired  the  address  in  which  his  honor  Mayor 
Nichols  said  he  "would  rid  the  state  of  the  presence  of  all  almshouses 
and  poor  houses,"  then  it  would  be  far  better  for  those  engaged  in 
this  work  if  these  reports  were  left  on  tile  and  never  published. 

Blair  county  does  not  maintain  in  its  County  Home  able-bodied 
men  who  are  capable  of  supporting  themselves,  but  for  those  tem- 
porarily incapacitated  and  without  home  and  friends  a  welcome  is 
extended.  Men  who  can  do  ordinary  and  extraordinary  work  are 
recommended  to  those  who  apply  for  help,  and  the  monthly  discharge 
sheet  about  balances  the  admission  list. 

The  history  of  the  almshouses  with  which  we  are  connected 
teaches  us  that  men  and  women  are,' generally  speaking,  made  better 
instead  of  worse — especially  has  this  been  true  of  young  men  who 
have  beten  helped  to  positions  of  influence  and  responsibility.  County 
almshouses  are  here  to-day  equipped  and  provisioned  as  well  as 
state  hospitals,  and  they  will  not  be  wiped  away  by  those  unfavorable 
to  their  work  and  mission.  Their  names  may  be  changed,  and  alms- 
houses and  poor  houses  blotted  out  forever,  but  their  aim  and 
purpose  will  still  be  carried  forward  under  the  names  perchance  of 
Industrial  County  Home,  or  Home  for  the  Homeless,  Friendless  and 
Unfortunate. 

A  new  order  of  things  has  come  to  pass.  We  now  have  the 
County  Home  and  Lunatic  Hospital.  Hospitals  for  the  insane,  cost- 
ing from  $12,000  to  $300,000,  are  being  erected  alongside  of  or  adja- 
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cent  to  these  almshouses.  The  danger  is  that  money  will  be  ex- 
pended, skilled  and  trained  supervision  given  to  the  insane  hospital, 
and  the  almshouse  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

All  interest  and  pride  of  the  people  will  be  directed  toward  the 
imposing  and  beautiful  County  Asylum. 

Pennsylvania  has  given  of  her  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
counties  and  cities  to  help  maintain  her  unfortunate  insane,  and 
far  better,  for  the  almshouse  work,  and  for  county  care  of  the  insane 
if  all  new  hospitals  will  be  erected  separate  and  remote  from  the 
County  Home. 

Our  State  Lunacy  Committee  has  been  instrumental  in  having 
the  county  care  of  our  indigent  insane  so  firmly  established  that 
it  is  no  longer  on  trial,  but  commends  itself  to  neighboring  states. 

The  inauguration  of  this  movement  was  attended  with  grievous 
opposition  on  the  part  of  State  Superintendents.  The  work  thus 
far  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  the  State  Asylums  need  not 
be  over-crowded  if  they  would  willingly  give  up  the  quiet  chronic 
indigent  insane  to  the  county  hospitals. 

The  Superintendents  of  County  Asylums  owe  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wetherill,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  help,  instruction  and  encouragement. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  should  co-operate  with  the 
State  Lunacy  Committee  in  demanding  careful  guardianship  of  the 
rightful  intent  of  the  County  Care  Act  for  indigent  insane. 

Experts  on  insanity  have  been  affirming  that  many  childish, 
queer,  and  feeble-minded  people,  "wild  cases  of  paranoia;  of  relatively 
harmless,  but  annoying  delusional  insanity;  moral  imbeciles;  cranks, 
and  other  border-line  subjects,"  have  been  committed  and  detained 
in  asylums  when  they  required  simply  custodial  care. 

The  desire  of  people  to  rush  their  friends  off  to  institutions 
every  time  they  act  a  little  queer  has  become  contagious.  Certificates 
of  commitment  to  and  detention  in  institutions  are  too  easily  obtained 
and  too  lightly  considered.  Frequently  physicians  certify  upon  oath 
that  the  person  "is  insane,  and  that  the  disease  is  of  a  character 
which,  in  our  opinion,  requires  that  the  person  shall  be  placed  in  a 
hospital  or  other  establishment  where  the  insane  are  detained  for 
care  and  treatment,"  but  to  the  question,  "Give  a  statement  of  the 
time  at  which  the  insanity  has  been  supposed  to  exist  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  induce  the  belief  that  insanity  exists,"  not  one 
sentence  is  written. 

Commissions  of  Lunacy  appointed  by  the  courts  are  equally  care- 
less, and  their  report  to  the  court  declaring  the  man  insane  is  fre- 
quently a  travesty  on  justice. 

The  pathway  leading  to  hospitals  of  all  kinds  is  entirely  too 
easy  and  too  smooth  for  the  impostors  of  society. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  some  remedy  to  be 
applied  in  order  to  check  this  uncalled-for  haste  in  driving  people 
off  to  asylums.  In  counties  where  the  insane  are  cared  for  a  deten- 
tion ward  should  be  built,  and  when  the  history  of  the  patient  and 
the  facts  relating  thereto  are  not  complete  and  satisfactory,  the  party 
committed  should  be  placed  in  this  detention  ward  for  thirty  days. 
A  daily  record  should  be  kept  of  his  actions,  and  then  he  should  be 
examined  by  a  board  of  medical  examiners  chosen  by  the  County 
Medical  Society. 

There  should  also  be  a  transfer  of  old  chronic  cases  from  all  the 
hospitals  back  to  the  almshouse,  as  well  as  a  shifting  of  old  chronic 
cases  from  the  almshouse  to  the  lunatic  hospital. 

Let  us  be  fair  to  our  state  and  not  make  the  majority  of  our 
indigent  insane,  wards  of  the  state  for  all  time  to  come. 
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Superintendents  of  almshouses  know  from  experience  how  easy 
it  is  for  any  man  or  woman  to  obtain  a  commitment  upon  trumped 
up  statements  and  deceitful  actions,  and  after  a  few  days  observa- 
tions of  the  impostor's  actions  as  must  unceremoniously  dismiss 

Committing  patients  to  asylums,  children  to  homes  and  schools, 
should  be  carefully  safeguarded.  _ 

But  this  convention  will  take  up  all  new  questions  falling  witnin 
its  jurisdiction,  and  work  out  their  proper  solution.  Its  mission  for 
righteous  legislation  for  the  poor,  and  its  aim  to  open  up  oppor- 
tunities of  right  living  for  the  weak  and  helpless,  shall  continue  to 
bear  fruit  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould  (Erie) :  At  one  of  our  conventions  I  was  told 
that  the  reason  the  people  didn't  come  and  attend  our  meetings  was 
that  they  didn't  know  we  were  coming.  I  move  you  that  the  news- 
paper reporters  who  are  here  extend,  through  their  papers,  an  invi- 
tation to  the  citizens  of  Altoona  to  attend  this  convention.  That 
they  may  become  familiar  with  our  work. 

This  motion  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

President  Bridenbaugh:  The  gentleman  about  to  address  you 
needs  no  introduction  to  this  Convention.  He  is  the  one  person  in 
this  state  who  goes  about  visiting  jails  and  almshouses  and  hospitals 
unannounced.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  him  and  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him. 

Hon.  Cadwalader  Biddle,  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  was  received  with  applause  and  addressed 
the  Convention  as  follows  on  .... 

STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PRIVATE  AND  SEMI- 
CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS:  SHOULD  THEY 
BE  ENCOURACED?   TOTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CHARITIES,  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE,  DOES  IT  PAY?  RESULT. 

Mr.  President,  Honorable  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and 
Members  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  of  Pennsylvania:  The  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  speak  has  already  been  announced.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  committee  has  selected  this  subject  for  consideration.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  its  importance.  All  communities 
have  regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  its  insane, 
feeble-minded,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  delinquent  children.  The 
case  of  the  indigent  poor  has  been  left  to  counties,  municipalities,  and 
boroughs. 

The  orphans  and  the  sick  and  wounded  have  heretofore,  in  a 
large  measure,  been  left  to  private  charity. 

This  was  the  case  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  The  State 
Hospital  for  Injured  Persons  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Region  was 
established. 

The  Act  creating  this  Hospital  was  asked  for  by  those  engaged 
in  mining  operations  in  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Columbia,  Montpur  and 
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Northumberland  counties.  As  it  was  a  new  departure,  the  Act  met 
with  opposition,  to  overcome  which  the  members  favoring  its  passage 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  appropriations  to  help  sustain  hos- 
pitals already  existing  in  other  localities.  Prom  this  time  on  the 
number  of  hospitals  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased.  The  com- 
munities throughout  the  state  felt,  and  with  justice,  urged  that  if 
sick  and  injured  in  one  section  were  to  be  treated  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  those  similarly  affected  in  other  sections  were  entitled 
to  like  relief.  Members  of  the  Legislature  felt  that  it  would  add  to 
their  popularity  with  their  constituents  if  they  could  secure  an  ap- 
propriation to  establish  a  hospital  in  their  midst.  Appropriations 
were  asked  for  and  bills  were  passed  giving  aid  when  the  hospital 
authorities  themselves  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  any  aid  was 
asked,  and  when,  too,  they  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  have  it  granted. 
Shortly  afterward  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  the  state  hospitals  in  the  bituminous 
coal  districts.  The  outcome  of  which  was  the  building  of  the  hos- 
pitals at  Phillipsburg,  Connellsville,  Mercer,  and  Blossburg.  After 
this  another  Act  was  passed  establishing  the  State  Hospital  at 
Hazleton.  The  friends  of  existing  hospitals  were  not  idle  during 
all  this  time.  By  degrees  all  of  these  made  application  for  aid  which 
was  granted,  whilst  an  array  of  new  institutions  sprang  into  exist- 
ence tempted  by  the  bait  of  a  state  appropriation.  But  the  most 
serious  Act  of  all  was  that  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature by  which  the  state  accepted  the  Lackawanna  Hospital  at 
Scranton  as  a  state  institution,  and  assumed  the  entire  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  same.  Already  enquiries  are  being  made  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state  asking  how  this  action  was  taken  and  accomplished, 
and  intimating  that  at  the  next  session  similar  acts  will  be  intro- 
duced for  very  many  of  the  existing  hospitals.  Of  course,  it  would 
be ,  pleasant  for  the  trustees  or  managers  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  asking  for  contributions  from  friends  and  individuals 
if  the  state  will  supply  all  the  needed  revenue.  Then,  too,  as  a  state 
institution  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  conducted  on  a  more  im- 
posing plan  as  is  only  befitting  a  state  establishment.  What  argu- 
ment can  be  raised  against  this?  If  the  state  accepts  and  maintains  a 
general  hospital  for  sick  and  injured  in  one  section  of  its  domain, 
why  should  it  not  do  so  everywhere?  All  its  citizens  should  be 
treated  alike,  and  share  equally  in  the  benefits  derived  from  its 
revenue. 

I  have  said  this  much  in  regard  to  hospitals  because  they  have 
increased  more  rapidly  and  have  asked  for  larger  appropriations  than 
other  institutions.  But  it  is  equally  true  of  Orphans'  Societies, 
Homes  for  the  Friendless,  and  other  institutions  of  like  character. 
It  is  evident  that  the  limit  has  been  reached,  and  that  the  state 
cannot  continue  to  further  increase  its  appropriations  to  institutions 
of  this  character;  but  it  is  likewise  evident  that  larger  and  much 
larger  amounts  will  be  demanded.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  and 
some  plan  must  be  devised  whereby  it  may  be  checked. 

Private  liberality  will  not  go  out  to  institutions  which  it  is 
believed  will  be  carried  on  by  state  appropriations.  No  class  of 
charities  so  much  appeal  to  individual  sympathy  as  those  which  care 
for  orphan  children  and  the  sick  and  injured.  The  people  should  be 
encouraged,  out  of  their  abundance,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
institutions  having  these  objects  in  view.  Their  support  is  ennobling 
to  every  one  who  co-operates  in  making  them  successful.  No  char- 
acter is  complete  until  it  has  learned  to  deny  itself  something  so 
that  the  less  fortunate  may  share  in  its  prosperity.  Do  not  mis- 
understand me.    I  am  an  advocate  of  the  small  institution.    I  have 
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witnessed  the  incalculable  benefit  derived  from  having  small  hos- 
pitals established  throughout  the  commonwealth.  Many — very  many 
— a  life  has  been  saved  by  having  a  hospital  to  which  the  sufferer 
may  be  soon  taken  near  the  place  where  the  injury  occurred. 

In  an  article  lately  contributed  to  a  magazine,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  bears  testimony  to  the  great  service  which  these  small 
institutions  have  rendered  to  the  communities  among  which  they 
have  been  established.  It  would  be  impossible  for  these  com- 
munities to  alone  meet  all  the  expenses  entailed  in  building  and 
maintaining  these  institutions.  They  must  be  assisted,  and  such 
assistance  can  properly  be  contributed  by  the  state,  but  it  should 
be  in  the  nature  of  assistance  only,  and  they  should  not  be  main- 
tained entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 

Gen.  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  the  President  of  our  Board,  has  suggested 
a  remedy  which  is,  I  think,  practicable  and  very  sensible.  It  is 
that  the  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  injured  should  be  treated  as 
those  for  the  insane,  and  that  when  a  hospital  has  not  an  income 
from  private  sources  sufficient  to  maintain  it,  it  should  be  allowed 
for  each  indigent  patient  to  draw  a  certain  flved  amount  from  the 
commonwealth  for  the  support  of  each  case.  The  buildings,  not 
being  owned  by  the  state,  should  be  erected  by  private  contributions, 
but  the  state,  when  necessary,  could  contribute  a  share  in  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  patients.  This  would 
equalize  all  sections  of  the  commonwealth,  and  no  section  would  be 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  amount  necessary  would 
not  be  greater  than  at  present,  and  would  probably  be  considerably 
less,  and  it  would  check  further  increase  beyond  that  of  enlarged 
population. 

In  1876  the  number  of  institutions  which  applied  to  our  Board 
for  recommendation  for  state  aid  for  two  years,  as  required  by  law, 
was  twenty  in  all.  The  amount  asked  for  was  $1,393,288;  $860,000 
of  which  was  for  new  buildings,  and  $533,288  for  maintenance.  This 
included  all  the  state  institutions,  including  the  penitentiaries.  Last 
year  the  amount  applied  for  was  over  $9,009,022.83,  or  nearly  $5,000,000 
for  each  of  the  two  years.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  appropriation 
of  $1,800,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insane  for  the  two  years. 
The  population  during  these  periods  had  not  increased  over  25  per 
cent.  The  amount  granted  by  the  state  was  about  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  amounts  asked  for. 

Mr.  Biddle  said,  in  addition  to  his  paper:  It  is  evident  to  me 
that  the  state  can,  and  should  partially  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
people  in  providing  for  both  its  hospitals,  and  possibly  some  of  its 
Orphans'  Homes.  But  it  should  be  simply  assistance,  and  not  main- 
tenance. And  if  a  system  such  as  recommended  by  Gen.  Wistar  is 
adopted,  it  would  apply  equally  to  all  sections  of  the  state.  There 
would  be  no  charge  that  favoritism  is  practiced,  and  that  Philadel- 
phia institutions  got  larger  amounts  than  they  were  entitled  to, 
that  Pittsburg  didn't  receive  as  much  as  it  should  have,  and  that 
some  of  the  smaller  centers  were  neglected  entirely,  and  I  hope  at 
the  next  session  a  bill  will  be  offered  providing  that  this  system  may 
be  adopted,  and  the  sum  total  would  be  undoubtedly  no  greater  than 
it  is  now,  and  it  would  only  increase  as  the  population  increased,  and 
the  state  would  be  amply  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

But  if  we  are  going  on  as  we  are  now,  and  the  Legislature  is 
asked  to  pay  for  the  running  of  the  hospitals — the  Lackawanna  Hos- 
pital is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state — the  state  now  assumes  the 
entire  expense  of  that  large  institution.  That  city  has  four  hospitals 
to-day — the  Lackawanna;  the  Moses  Taylor  Hospital,  costing  over 
$300,000,  provided  for  by  the  will  of  Moses  Taylor,  for  the  treatment 
of  those  connected  with  the  works  in  which  he  was  engaged  while 
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living,  but  the  hospital  cost  nearly  $400,000,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
country  like  it; t  hen  there  is  a  small  homoeopathic  hospital  with  about 
twenty-five  beds;  and  another  small  hospital,  about  twenty  beds,  the 
West  Side  Hospital,  in  Scranton;  but  the  Lackawanna  Hospital  is 
the  principal  hospital  there.  The  state  has  accepted  it  and  placed 
it  on  the  state  list,  and  in  the  future  will  pay  all  its  expenses. 

I  think  Mr.  Gould  will  petition  me  to  present  a  bill  to  place  the 
Hamot  Hospital,  of  Erie,  and  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  of  the  same 
city,  in  the  same  position,  and  in  a  short  time  we  will  have  every 
hospital  in  the  state  in  the  same  condition,  and  it  will  bankrupt  the 
state.  I  don't  know  of  a  state  that  provides  the  entire  expense  of 
the  hospitals.  The  people  ought  to  have  a  feeling  that  they  are  help- 
ing to  sustain  these  institutions,  and  if  the  state  is  going  to  do  it 
the  interest  of  the  people,  in  hospitals,  will  soon  pass  away. 

Ther  are  many  hospitals  in  the  state  where,  from  their  surplus, 
from  the  interest  on  their  investments,  they  have  an  income  sufficient 
to  pay  all  their  expenses.  They  wouldn't  need  state  aid.  But  many 
of  the  small  private  hospitals,  where  they  are  in  centers  of  railroad 
and  mining  operations,  where  if  a  poor  person  meets  with  an  accident 
they  are  at  once  taken  to  that  hospital,  where  a  long  journey  would 
necessarily  mean  death — if  such  is  the  case  it  certainly  will  pay 
if  the  commonwealth  by  rendering  them  assistance  will  enable  them 
to  exist.  They  could  only  draw  an  amount  when  they  showed  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have  it  in  order  to  pay  their 
necessary  running  expenses.  That  amount  could  be  limited,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  so  that  they  could  draw  so  much 
per  week  for  each  indigent  patient.  It  would  require  a  general  Act 
of  the  Assembly  for  this  to  be  done.  But  it  would  relieve  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  consideration  of  the  innumerable  number  of  bills  asking 
for  special  aid,  for  special  hospitals — all  having  to  pull  together  to 
get  the  necessary  vote,  as  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  Convention  was  here  favored  with  music  by  Prof.  Barker's 
orchestra. 

The  enrollment  of  delegates  was  here  proceeded  with. 

Allegheny  County — Allegheny  County  Home — W.  H.  Guy,  H. 
W.  Ochse,  F.  T.  Redman,  S.  W.  Lea. 

Allegheny  County — Allegheny  Department  of  Charities — Wm. 
P.  Hunker. 

Allegheny  County — Pittsburg  Department  of  Charities — R.  D. 
McGonnigle. 

Bedford  County — W.  W.  Cessna,  M.  L.  Sams,  Samuel  Shaffer, 
B.  F.  Madore,  A.  C.  Wolf,  M.  D.,  J.  D.  Tewell,  J.  W.  Lessig. 

Blaie  County— A.  Lee  Fleck,  H.  H.  Pensyl,  James  Stiffler,  P.  H. 
Bridenbaugh,  H.  W.  Culp,  W.  Albert  Nason,  Supt.  Nason  Hospital, 
Roaring  Spring,  D.  S.  Brumbaugh. 

Cambria  County— Philip  Hartzog,  Wm.  D.  Miller,  Tom  L.  Jones, 
Thomas  J.  Hughes,  James  Moore. 

Chester  County' — John  L.  Smith,  Davis  Garrett,  Dr.  Jane  R. 
Baker,  D.  Garrett,  Elizabeth  Garrett,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walton,  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Garver,  Children's  Aid  Society. 
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Delaware  County— Frank  E.  Sharpless,  J.  M.  Chamberlain,  New- 
ton P.  West,  James  W.  Barker,  Sarah  A.  Barker. 

Erie  County — P.  A.  Myers,  J.  H.  Osborne,  Noah  Waidley,  C.  W. 
Zuck,  E.  P.  Gould. 

Payette  County— Samuel  D.  Newcomer,  Mrs.  Jennie  Newcomer, 
Henry  Wiggins,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Rankin,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Eastman,  Children  s 
Aid  Society. 

Franklin  County— S.  M.  Shelito,  Geo.  F.  Summers. 

Greene  County— H.  M.  Spragg,  F.  M.  Patterson,  D.  P.  Johnston, 
Jane  Teagarden,  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Huntingdon  County— C.  K.  Horton,  Jehu  Madden,  Robert  Mason, 
John  S.  Appleby,  Mrs.  John  S.  Appleby,  Dr.  Z.  B.  Taylor,  John 
Douglas. 

Indiana  County— Mrs.  Sue  Williard,  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Lackawanna  County— Blakeley  Poor  House— J.  N.  Lillibridge, 

B.  J.  Lynch. 

Lackawanna  County — Hillside  Farm— Frederick  Fuller,  Samuel 
Williams,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  F.  J.  Dickert,  George  W.  Beemer,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Beemer,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Paine. 

Lancaster  County— Jacob  S.  Strine,  H.  W.  Graybill,  J.  H.  Weaver, 

C.  L.  Nissley,  Fred  Shoff,  J.  K.  Frantz. 

Lebanon  County— Samuel  W.  Dissinger,  Gideon  Rupp,  E.  E. 
Kehler,  A.  J.  Riegel,  M.  D.,  John  H.  Light,  John  C.  Borgner. 

Luzerne  County— Central  Poor  District— Abram  Nesbitt,  S.  W. 
Davenport,  Louis  Tisch,  J.  H.  Oplinger,  Geo.  H.  Sniffer,  Chas  A. 
Westfield,  Geo.  H.  Butler,  A.  P.  Childs,  D.  L.  O'Neil,  Chas.  B.  May- 
berry,  M.  D.,  D.  A.  Mackin. 

Lycoming  County — Elmer  E.  Ohl. 

Mifflin  County— Wm.  B.  Kyle,  S.  C.  Myers,  L.  H.  Ruble,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Kyle,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Ruble. 

Montgomery  County— W.  H.  Kuder  and  wife,  J.  R.  Kindig.  John 
H.  McDowell,  J.  Frank  Voorhees,  Edward  E.  Long  and  wife. 

Philadelphia  County— Germantown — Jacob  H.  Pullinger,  David 
Harmer. 

Philadelphia  County — Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin — Chas.  S. 
Snyder  and  wife. 

Somerset  County— Adam  S.  Miller,  Wm.  J.  Glessner,  Jacob  C. 
Deitz,  L.  C  Colborn,  Rev.  C.  P.  Gephart. 

Warren  County— H.  C.  Preston  and  wife. 

Washington  County — D.  W.  Myers,  W.  A.  Gabby,  J.  L.  Rockey, 
John  Wilson,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wilson,  Capt.  W.  K.  Lysle,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lysle, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Rockey. 
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Westmoreland  County — Wm.  Stoner  and  wife,  J.  R.  Hayden  and 
wife,  J.  B.  Hensel,  L.  H.  Hillis,  wife  and  daughter. 

York  County — Wm.  Anthony,  James  Anderson,  M.  D.  Porman, 
T.  C.  Wigginton. 

State  Board  of  Charities — Cadwalader  Biddle,  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Lunacy — Dr.  Henry  M.  Wetherill,  Secretary. 

Children's  Aid  Society"  of  Western  Pennsylvania — Mrs.  H.  L. 
Rankin,  Mrs.  Sue  Williard,  Dr.  Jane  Teagarden,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Neill. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind — Prof.  H.  B. 
Jacobs. 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory — T.  B.  Patton. 

The  President  announced  that  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
delegates  to  visit  the  Altoona  Hospital,  and  upon  motion  of  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Rankin  it  was  agreed  that  the  members  visit  the  hospital  at 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  to-day. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  1.30  P.  M. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  1.30  P.  M.  by  President 
Bridenbaugh,  who  requested  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association 
to  come  to  the  platform. 

The  following  Committees  were  here  announced  by  President 
Bridenbaugh: 


Afternoon  Session. 


Committee  on  Officers. 


D.  P.  Johnson 
C.  J.  Gillespie 


Dr.  Jane  R.  Baker 


H.  W.  Graybill 
L.  H.  Hillis  . . . 


S.  W.  Lee,  Chairman 


 Allegheny  Couny. 

....Lancaster  County. 
Westmoreland  County. 

 Chester  County. 

 Greene  County. 

..Lackawanna  County. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


C.  S.  Snyder  . . . 
Frederick  Fuller 
E.  E.  Long   


Philadelphia  County. 
Lackawanna  County. 
Montgomery  County. 


H.  H.  Pensyl 
P.  A.  Meyers 


Blair  Caunty. 
.Erie  County. 
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Finance  and  Auditing  Committee. 


W.  H.  Guy  

W.  J.  Glessnee  .  . 
William  Look    . . 

D.  L.  O'Neil   

George  W.  Beejier 


.  .Allegheny  County. 
...Somerset  County. 
...Dauphin  County. 
....  Luzerne  County. 
Lackawanna  County. 


Resolutions. 


N.  P.  West   Delaware  County. 

S.  W.  Davenport   Luzerne  County. 

E.  E.  Allshouse   Westmoreland  County. 

Dr.  J.  Moorehead  Murdoch  Polk,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sue  Wtlliard   Indiana  County. 

W.  W.  Cessna   Bedford  County. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kerr   Philadelphia  County. 


Legislations. 

E.  P.  Gould  Erie  County. 

John  Wilson   Washington  County. 

John  F.  Scragg  Scranton. 

R.  D.  McGonnigle   Pittsburgh. 

L.  C.  Colborn   Somerset  County. 

Hon.  Geo.  Butler   Wilkes-Barre. 


H.  W.  Graybill  (Lancaster)  read  the  following  paper  on 


ALMSHOUSE  MANAGEMENT. 

This  subject  is  one  that  could  not  possibly  be  advantageously  dis- 
cussed in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me.  I  will  briefly  consider  the  fol- 
lowing phases  of  the  subject: 

First.    Upon  whom  should  the  responsibility  of  management  fall? 

Second.    The  duty  of  the  management  to  the  taxpayer  and  public. 

Third.    The  duty  of  the  management  to  the  inmate. 

The  Overseers  or  Directors  of  a  district  are  usually  held  account- 
able to  the  public  for  the  financial  management  of  the  institution. 
For  this  reason,  to  keep  down  expenses  is  often  made  the  primary 
object  of  those  in  control,  for  the  purpose  of  either  having  themselves 
re-elected  Directors,  or  of  using  their  office  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  better.  In  other  words,  politics  are  drawn  into  the  insti- 
tution very  often,  to  the  detriment  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  inmate. 

The  Overseers  and  Directors  should  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  internal  management  of  the  institution,  except  the  employment 
of  the  supervising  power.  This  should  be  entrusted  to  a  carefully 
selected,  wide-awake,  educated  Steward,  who  should  be  paid  a  fair 
salary,  and  who  should  be  placed  under  bond  for  the  faithful  distri- 
bution of  the  merchandise  coming  under  his  care.  The  Steward 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  institution  and 
the  inmates.  He  should  be  charged  with  the  purchase  and  prepara- 
tion of  proper  articles  of  diet,  and  the  administering  of  medicine.  In 
short,  the  Steward  should  be  the  institution,  and  all  other  employes 
should  be  his  assistants,  and  not  the  pets  of  particular  political 
friends,  and  should  be  responsible  to  him  alone. 

But,  while  the  primary  object  of  the  Overseers  should  be  the 
proper  care  of  the  institution  and  inmates,  and  the  employment  of 
a  competent  Steward  and  assistants,  they  should  not  lose  sight  of 
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their  duty  to  the  public,  whose  servants  they  are.  The  institution 
should  be  managed,  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  least  capital. 
They  must  see  that  their  Steward  uses  every  article  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing without  waste.  The  institution  is  a  public  one,  and  should  be  made 
attractive  to  those  that  have  occasion  to  use  it.  I  fear  this  is  too 
often  neglected,  and  the  tendency  today  is,  to  place  the  poor  and 
maimed  in  private  institutions,  such  as  the  Homes  of  the  various 
secret  organizations,  Homes  for  Widows  and  Friendless,  and  various 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  character.  This  tendency  is  largely 
due  to  the  neglect  of  the  managers  failing  to  properly  equip  their 
institution,  and  to  find  congenial  attendants  who  will  give  the  neces- 
sary attention  to  those  requiring  it. 

The  management  of  an  institution  should  not  neglect  the  com- 
fort of  its  inmates.  In  many  cases  they  comprise  those  who,  at  some 
time  were  the  bone  and  sinew  of  their  districts,  probably  the  taxpayer 
who  helped  erect  the  institution.  Many  of  them  are  entitled  to  the 
best  care  the  public  can  give  them.  They  should  be  permitted  all 
the  privacy  possible,  nice,  but  not  expensive,  clothing,  the  most  per- 
fectly heated  and  ventilated  building  possible.  In  fact,  your  Alms- 
house should  go  out  of  existence;  there  should  be  nothing  but  homes 
for  destitute,  with  all  the  comforts  and  kindness  the  word  home  car- 
ries with  it.  The  idea  that  the  County  institution  is  a  place  where 
old  and  frendless  are  thrust  to  die,  should  be  refuted,  and  in  its  stead 
should  be  established  the  fact  that  your  County  Homes  are  a  place  of 
comfort,  ease  and  retirement  for  those  who  have  lived  worthy  lives 
and  been  respectable  citizens.  The  institution  should  be  such  that  no 
man  is  ashamed  to  become  an  inmate,  and  in  which  each  individual 
receives  the  best  treatment  it  is  possible  for  human  hands  to  admin- 
ister. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  fol- 
lowing paper  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Neill,  of  Titusville: 

INSTITUTION  vs.  FAMILY  CARE  OF  DELINQUENT 

CHILDREN. 

In  entering  upon  this  discussion  we  must  remember  that  there 
are  homes  and  homes,  as  well  as  institutions  and  institutions.  We 
will  take  for  granted  that  those  who  dictated  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion had  in  mind  at  least  ordinarily  good  homes,  because  every  one 
will  concede  that  the  most  ordinary  institution,  carried  on  under  the 
public  eye,  is  inferior  to  very  many  of  the  homes  with  which  we  as 
charitable  workers  come  into  contact. 

I  suppose  in  opening  a  discussion,  the  question  should  be  pre- 
sented briefly  from  both  standpoints  and  that  those  who  follow,  and 
have  reasonably  decided  opinions  on  either  side  may  state  them  at 
more  length. 

Delinquency,  according  to  Webster,  is  failure  or  omission  of 
duty — a  fault — a  misdeed — an  offense — a  crime.  Delinquent  children, 
I  take  it,  are  children  who  from  heredity,  improper  training  or  other 
causes,  are,  if  not  absolutely  criminal,  so  depraved  as  to  need 
more  than  ordinary  restraint  and  training.  This  condition  of  things 
exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  different  children,  and  as  I  am  not 
strongly  biased  on  either  side  of  this  question,  I  can  imagine  cases 
where  there  might  be  little  or  no  preference  for  either  the  institution 
or  the  home. 

Take  a  child  for  instance,  of  a  stolid,  unimpressionable  nature, 
whose  suffering,  if  suffering  existed,  is  mainly  or  wholly  physical — ■ 
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whereas  we  can  imagine  children  who  though  their  natures  may  be 
full  of  faults  and  even  of  vice,  may  yet  have  developed  a  sensitiveness 
which  causes  intense  mental  suffering  from  surroundings  or  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  case,  we  can  see  no  room  for  choice  between 
home  and  institution  training,  whereas  in  the  latter  case,  the  needs  of 
the  child  would  be  met  for  more  nearly  in  the  home  than  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

One  advantage  of  home  training  for  children  of  the  type  we  are 
considering,  is  the  "motherly  disposition"  developed  in  almost  every 
woman,  always  strongest  for  the  weakest  or  worst  of  her  children, 
even  though  they  be  only  children  by  adoption.  This,  thougn  not 
always  directed  wisely,  meets  and  alleviates  the  sensitiveness  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  this  stands  over  against  the  system  and 
routine  of  the  institution  where  the  training  is  perfunctory  and  the 
result  of  duty  more  than  of  affection. 

At  the  same  time  I  can  imagine  the  very  tenderness  of  the  home 
training  being  a  detriment  instead  of  a  benefit  to  a  delinquent  child, 
where  the  regularity  and  system  of  institution  training  might  be  the 
very  best  thing  required. 

It  seems  to  me  that  constant  intercourse  and  contact  with  chil- 
dren of  defective  morals  and  faulty  character,  such  as  we  find  in 
most  of  our  training  schools  and  reformatory  institutions,  would  be 
an  objection.  We  cannot  deny  that  even  adults  grow  like  their  sur- 
roundings, and  that  habits  and  ideas  will  often  be  adopted,  and  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  mind  and  character  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  not  exist,  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  adults,  much 
more  will  it  be  so  with  children  who  are  so  much  quicker  to  receive 
impressions. 

I  think  that  in  cases  of  unwholesome  heredity,  where  the  moral 
impulses  are  blunted  and  sensibilities  dulled,  the  joyous  atmosphere 
of  a  home,  which  tends  to  obliterate  the  unhappy  past,  and  develop 
the  best  traits  of  mind  and  heart,  is  far  preferable  to  the  routine  of 
an  institution.  And  yet  we  know  of  cases  where  the  milder  influences 
of  home  end  in  utter  failure  in  correcting  improper  tendencies  in 
children,  and  where  nothing  but  the  most  rigid  discipline  of  an  in- 
stitution is  effectual. 

In  the  multitude  of  children  in  our  institutions,  there  is  danger 
of  a  loss  of  identity.  At  some  period  in  the  life  of  every  child  there 
will  come  the  inquiry  as  to  whom  they  are  and  whence  they  came, 
and  if  (as  is  the  case  in  instances  of  which  we  have  known)  an  "im- 
passible barrier"  has  been  raised  by  the  death  of  those  who  could 
have  divulged  the  secret,  the  result  may  be,  a  feeling  of  disgrace,  if 
not  a  morbid,  dissatisfied  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known 
instances  of  children  having  developed  amidst  luxurious  surround- 
ings, in  the  home,  who,  discerning  later  in  life,  that  they  had  been 
of  vicious  or  dissolute  parents,  mourned  their  mistaken  identity. 

I  have  a  case  in  mind  where  both  institution  and  home  life  have 
proved  failures.  The  child  to  whom  I  refer  was  taken  from  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  into  one  of  our  institutions  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 
She  was  unusually  bright  and  intellectual,  with  mental  development 
which  seemed  far  above  her  years.  Prom  the  moment  she  entered 
the  institution  she  refused  to  utter  a  word  or  to  participate  in  any 
amusement  or  recreation  in  which  the  other  children  were  engaged. 
This  continued  for  weeks,  in  spite  of  all  effort  on  the  part  of  her 
teachers  to  overcome  her  stubbornness.  In  the  course  of  time  a  lady, 
who  was  going  through  the  institution,  was  attracted  to  the  child, 
and  the  attraction  seemed  to  be  mutual.  The  child  was  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  a  luxurious  home  and  surrounded  by  every  evidence  of 
kindness  and  affection.    While  she  seemed  to  develop  a  certain  love 
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for  her  benefactors,  she  resisted  all  authority,  diregarding  their 
wishes  and  causing  them  real  sorrow  by  her  innate  and  deliberate 
perverseness.  This  goes  to  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of  a  decision 
upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  training  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  disposition  and  general  character  of  the 
child,  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  and  the  methods  of  the  institution. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  rarely  feel  justified  in  placing  a  child  coming  into  our  care, 
in  a  home,  without  first  giving  it  the  benefit  of  the  training  in  one 
of  our  industrial  schools  or  institutions,  though  we  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent too  long  to  stay  in  either.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  It 
is  the  exception  where  children  of  this  type  are  taken  into  families 
where  they  are  not  expected  to  take  part  in  the  general  house  work 
and  not  always  into  homes  where  are  found  all  the  modern  appliances 
for  work  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  our  institutions,  so  that  a 
long  stay  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  really  unfits  a  child  for  life 
in  the  ordinary  homes  in  which  they  are  generally  placed. 

The  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion  and  we  hope  that  much 
benefit  may  come  to  us  from  the  opinions  and  experiences  which  will 
follow. 

Mrs.  Lyle  (Washington  County),  in  presenting  the  following 
paper  on  the  same  subject  as  the  last  paper,  said: 

I  was  requested  to  say  something  on  this  question;  but  the  lady 
preceding  me  has  taken  an  enetirely  different  view  of  the  subject  from 
what  I  have.  My  paper  isn't  prepared  just  to  follow  that.  It  is  more 
on  the  difference  between  institutional  work  and  the  Children's  Aid 
Society.  It  came  to  me  that  the  Children's  Home  Society  condemns 
both  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  institutions,  and 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  criticizes  both  the  Home  Society  and  the 
institutions,  and  my  idea  was  that  there  should  be  no  criticism.  The 
question  here  is  which  way  is  the  best.  The  placing  of  children  in 
homes,  without  being  first  placed  in  an  institution,  or  first  placing 
them  in  an  institution.  To  my  mind  all  these  ways  are  right,  in  so 
far  as  they  work  for  the  good  of  the  children,  and  they  are  all  wrong 
in  criticising  or  condemning  the  other  ways. 

I  don't  think  any  institution  should  work  without  the  idea  of 
placing  the  children  in  homes.  [Applause.] 

INSTITUTION  vs.  FAMILY  CARE  OF  INDIGENT 

CHILDREN. 

And  in  considering  this  question  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  say- 
ing, "Every  man  for  his  trade." 

In  talking  with  an  agent  of  the  Children's  Home  Society  a  short 
time  ago,  he  expressed  himself  strongly  against  institutions  for 
children,  and  just  as  strongly  against  the  methods  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society.  The  Children's  Home  Society  was  the  only  well  organ- 
ized, thoroughly  equipped  organization  for  taking  care  of  and  placing 
in  families  destitute  children. 

I  have  heard  ladies  of  the  Aid  Society  speak  in  just  as  strong 
terms  against  the  Home  Society  as  being  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  business  scheme,  with  salaried  officers  and  carried  on  just  as  any 
other  money  making  business  would  be.  Then  we  hear  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  spoken  of  as  a  fashionable  fad,  carried  on  by  women  of' 
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wealth  and  leisure,  who  must  have  some  pet  charity  on  which  to 
spend  their  time  and  money.  Then  hoth  these  societies  condemn  in- 
stitution life  for  children  in  that  the  children  grow  up  unloved, 
dwarfed  intellectually  and  spiritually,  without  any  aim  or  ambition 
in  life,  and  eventually  drift  into  the  poor  house  to  end  their  days. 

Now  which  way  is  right  and  which  is  wrong,  is  what  should  in- 
terest every  one  here,  as  it  is  one  of  the  great  questions  confronting 
the  Boards  of  Charities  throughout  the  country— "What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  children?" 

To  my  mind  all  the  ways  are  right;  so  far  as  they  are  working 
conscientiously  and  faithfully  for  the  good  of  the  children.  Alh 
wrong  when  criticising  and  condemning  the  work  of  the  other  or- 
ganizations or  institutions.  There  should  be  no  conflict  between 
them.  There  is  work  for  all,  for  with  all  the  child-saving  organiza- 
tions at  work,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  thousands  of  little  chil- 
dren in  crowded  institutions  in  all  our  cities,  appealing  to  you  to 
take  them  and  place  them  in  homes  where  they  may  at  least  have  a 
share  of  the  love  lavished  on  your  more  fortunate  children.  The 
institution  has  its  work;  it  holds  these  children  until  your  societies 
can  better  their  condition  by  placing  them  in  families.  And  it  will 
be  a  happy  day  for  the  world  when  every  dependent  child  can  be 
placed  in  a  good  home.    Till  then  the  institution  has  its  place. 

We  of  Washington  County  take  pride  and  a  great  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  we  are  the  best  organized  County  in  the  State  for 
taking  care  of  its  indigent  children.  We  have  had  for  seventeen 
years  a  County  Children's  Home,  kept  up  by  appropriations  from  the 
County  funds, — just  as  the  County  Home  for  adults  is — and  under 
the  care  of  the  Poor  Directors.  And  in  addition  to  this  we  have 
one  of  the  best  working  Children's  Aid  Societies  in  the  State,  and  the 
Society,  the  Institution  and  the  Poor  Directors  work  together  in  per- 
fect harmony,  and  all  work  for  placing  the  little  wards  of  the  County 
in  good  homes;  and  I  think  our  statistics  will  show  that  we  succeed 
wonderfully  well.  We  work  independently  of  one  another  or  together 
just  as  it  suits  best. 

The  advantages  of  a  County  Children's  Home  over  the  temporary 
homes  provided  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  are  various.  When 
children  are  thrown  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  either  by  the 
death,  misfortune  or  crime  of  their  parents,  every  man  and  officer 
in  the  County  knows  just  where  to  send  them — how  to  legally  proceed 
in  the  committing  of  them  to  the  Home,  where  their  support 
comes  off  the  taxpayers  equally  and  not  off  a  few  willing,  whole- 
souled  women  who  care  for  them  only  for  sweet  charity's  sake. 

At  the  Home,  if  it  is  properly  conducted,  these  children  are 
cleaned  up,  their  rough  natures  are  toned  down,  their  profanity  and 
other  bad  habits  corrected,  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  a  few  months 
or  even  a  week  sometimes  they  are  fit  to  be  placed  in  your  homes. 

Farmers  all  over  the  County  who  need  boys  to  help  them,  over- 
worked housekeepers  who  need  the  help  of  a  girl,  bereaved  parents 
who  want  a  little  one  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  their  hearts,  and  those 
who  have  no  children  to  brighten  their  homes,  know  just  where  to  go 
to  look  for  what  they  want.  They  see  all  the  dependent  children  of 
the  County  together,  make  their  selection,  if  there  are  children  to 
suit  them,  give  their  preference,  undergo  the  questioning  we  give 
them,  agree  to  our  terms,  and  if  everything  is  satisfactory,  they  take 
the  children  with  them.  There  is  no  red  tape  about  it.  The  Super- 
intendent of  the  Home  and  the  Directors  reserve  the  right  to  visit  the 
children,  find  out  all  they  can  about  their  treatment  and  keep  an 
oversight  of  them  until  they  are  sixteen,  and  if  they  are  being  abused 
they  are  brought  back  to  the  Home  and  tried  somewhere  else  until 
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they  are  suited.  Of  course,  mistakes  are  sometimes  made,  but  no 
oftener  than  by  the  Aid  or  Home  Societies.  Another  feature  of  the 
work  is  about  one-half  of  the  children  are  committed  to  the  Home  on 
account  of  some  temporary  trouble  in  their  homes — sickness,  deser- 
tion of  one  or  both  parents,  or  death  of  one  of  them,  or  father  lodged 
in  jail  or  workhouse  for  illegal  liquor  selling,  or  other  crimes,  the 
homes  are  broken  up,  children  and  often  the  mother,  are  sent  to  the 
respective  County  Homes.  But  in  a  few  months  perhaps  affairs  right 
themselves  and  the  children  are  returned  to  their  parents  or  friends. 
Since  last  January,  nine  months  of  the  year,  28  children  have  been 
thus  returned  to  their  parents  and  friends;  27  have  been  placed  in 
good  homes,  beside  14  placed  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  who  were 
not  committed  to  the  Children's  Home.  A  total  of  41  children  placed 
in  free  homes,  some  of  them  being  adopted,  with  three  months  of  the 
year  yet  to  work  in.  Washington  County  is  away  below  the  average 
in  point  of  population  in  the  State.  There  are  67  Counties  in  the 
State,  and  at  the  rate  Washington  County  placed  children,  there 
should  be  2,747  children  placed  in  free  homes  in  the  State  annually 
beside  1,541  children  cared  for  temporarily  and  returned  to  their 
parents. 

In  fact,  a  great  many  more  than  these  should  be  placed  in  homes 
and  returned  to  parents,  for  the  surplus  of  population  between  the 
actual  population  of  Washington  County  and  the  average  in  the  State 
is  468,584.    You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  this. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Long  (Norristown) :  I  think  we  should  have  a  little 
discussion.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  give  some  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  a  Children's  Aid  Society  and  our  method  of  taking 
care  of  the  children  is,  almost  entirely,  to  give  them  over  to  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  let  them  find  homes  for  them.  We  have 
a  few  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  they  have  them  at  different  homes,  and  we  have  four, 
I  think,  in  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children.  We  have  about  thirty 
children  under  the  charge  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  it  is  a 
troublesome  question  as  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for  them. 

Now  the  method  that  our  ladies  have  is  to  find  a  boarding  house, 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  pay  the  board  and  the  children  get  a  home. 
Very  often  it  is  very  satisfactory,  but  we  find  cases  where  persons 
take  the  children  simply  for  what  they  can  make  out  of  them.  They 
don't  give  them  the  proper  care,  and  you  have  to  interfere  and  take 
them  away. 

I  think  the  ladies  have  some  arrangement  made  with  the  idea 
of  getting  a  permanent  institution:  I  just  got  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  and  she  says,  "I  think  we  are  doing  better  work  by  putting 
our  children  out  in  homes  than  we  would  if  we  had  an  institution." 
That  may  be  so,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  I  rather  think  the 
first  lady  who  spoke,  (Mrs.  Neill),  and  the  other  lady  (Mrs.  Lyle), 
get  the  right  idea.  I  was  a  school  teacher  once,  and  I  found  that 
children  when  they  were  outside  might  be  disobedient  to  their 
parents,  but  when  I  had  them  in  school,  with  the  others,  they  didn't 
make  much  trouble,  and  some  of  the  worst  behaved  children  at  home 
often  did  as  well  as  the  best  behaved  children  at  home  when  they 
wer  in  school. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  to  get  these  children  who  need  care  in  some 
home,  for  a  time,  and  give  them  regular  schooling  and  some  idea  of 
regular  work,  is  the  best  plan.  But  while  we  may  do  that  I  think 
the  ultimate  aim  of  all  this  is  to  get  good  homes  for  the  children. 
And  I  think  the  aim  should  be  to  have  some  one  adopt  them,  or  have 
the  old-fashioned  indenture  until  they  are  eighteen  years  old. 

One  of  the  things  that  worry  Directors  of  the  Poor  is  what  are 
they  to  do  with  the  children  of  parents  who  will  not  take  care  of 
them. 

I  wish  some  one  would  offer  suggestions  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Smith  (Chester)  :  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  we  can  find  a  desirable  home  it  is  the  proper  place  for  a 
child.  If  the  home  is  an  indifferent  home  (and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  a  small  part  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  qualified  to  raise 
and  teach  children  properly )—  and  in  being  associated  with  a  school 
for  the  care  of  children,  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  it  was  interesting 
to  watch  the  manner  of  the  children  as  they  came  there:  you  could 
always  know  the  characteristics  of  the  mother  and  of  the  home  they 
came  from  from  their  deportment  and  manner. 

I  believe  if  an  institution  is  properly  conducted— keep  it  from 
being  an  institution,  as  much  as  you  can— make  it  homelike,  and 
exert  the  greatest  care  in  having  a  good,  noble,  motherly  woman 
at  the  head,  and  I  think  then  it  is  the  proper  place  to  give  children 
the  proper  training  to  go  into  a  home.  But  if  you  can  find  a  home 
with  the  right  kind  of  discipline,  do  not  by  any  means  place  a  child 
in  an  institution.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  me 
to  watch  the  development  of  our  children  while  they  were  in  our 
institution.  Many  of  them  came  from  the  most  degraded  homes,  and 
they  have  many  of  them  made  good  children.  We  are  proud  to  know 
they  were  trained  in  an  institution  we  wer  associated  with.  And 
we  believe  they  have  made  better  men  and  women  than  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  ordinary  home. 

The  class  that  come  under  our  care  we  can  hardly  hope  to  get 
them  into  the  better  class  of  homes,  and  the  results  cannot  be  what 
it  would  be  in  a  good  institution.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  There  are  two  things  that  impress  themselves 
on  my  mind.  The  first  is  this:  When  this  Association  first  met,  in 
Altoona,  in  1876,  the  question  was,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
the  children  in  our  almshouses?"  The  almshouses  were  then  filled 
to  overflowing.  We  found  a  way  of  getting  them  out  of  the  alms- 
houses by  the  Act  of  1883,  and  out  of  that  came  the  Children's  Aid 
Society.  And  now  comes  the  question,  Is  it  better  to  keep  them 
in  an  institution  a  little  while  or  to  put  them  into  families  at  once? 

The  work  of  this  Association  is  a  work  that  grows  by  steps. 
You  cannot  lay  down  a  law  to-day  that  will  apply  to-morrow.  We 
find,  first,  that  the  children  are  out  of  the  almshouses,  one  thing 
that  this  Association  should  be  proud  of. 
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To  my  mind  where  you  can  get  a  child  placed  in  a  home  at  once 
it  is  the  thing  to  do,  if  it  is  the  right  kind  of  a  child  and  the  right 
kind  of  a  home.  If  it  is  a  child  that  has  some  idea  of  observing  the 
laws  in  regard  to  sanitary  regulations  and  taking  care  of  itself,  and 
you  can  find  a  good  home  for  that  child,  it  is  the  place  to  put  him. 
But  if  you  have  a  child  that  is  not  cleanly  and  knows  nothing  about 
obeying  the  requests  of  its  father  and  mother  or  its  superiors,  you 
cannot  expect  a  good  family  to  take  such  a  child;  and  such  a  child, 
it  seems  to  me,  needs  a  kind  of  probation  to  go  through;  put  them 
into  an  institution  where  they  will  be  kept  clean  and  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  do  what  they  are  told  to,  and  then  find  a  home 
for  it  and  put  it  there  at  once.  The  great  trouble  with  institutions 
has  been,  and  I  think  always  will  be,  that  they  keep  the  children  too 
long.  The  ordinary  orphan  asylum  is  an  instance.  They  remain 
there  until  they  think  it  is  their  home.  They  are  put  to  bed  at  night, 
and  get  their  clothing  and  meals  supplied  to  them  and  go  to  church 
and  to  school  in  a  body;  they  lose  all  their  personality  and  they 
become  institutionized.  And  when  you  turn  them  out  into  the 
world  they  are  not  at  all  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they 
go  back  into  the  dependent  class. 

They  should  not  be  kept  in  an  institution  an  hour  longer  than 
until  you  can  find  a  home  for  them.  Because  we  all  know  that  the 
family  is  the  unit  of  society,  and  the  sooner  you  can  get  the  right 
kind  of  a  child  into  the  right  kind  of  a  home  the  sooner  you  will  have 
that  home  made  happy  and  the  child  made  happy. 

In  regard  to  the  child  that  Mrs.  Neill  spoke  of,  that  child,  I  think, 
should  be  sent  to  Media.  It  is  certainly  wrong,  in  some  way.  She 
don't  understand  that  she  is  to  be  under  control.  A  little  boy  that 
came  under  my  care  some  years  ago  was  that  kind  of  a  child.  Bright 
and  intelligent,  but  wherever  you  put  him  there  was  something 
wrong.  Dr.  Kerlin  came  to  Pittsburg  and  saw  him,  and  he  says: 
"That  boy  is  mentally  wrong;  you  send  him  to  Media."  And  we 
sent  him  there. 

It  is  important  to  find  what  brain  power  these  children  possess. 
In  many  cases  you  will  find  there  is  something  deficient  in  the  child. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  90  per  cent,  of  these  children  are,  you 
might  say.  degenerates.  In  all  the  children  I  have  handled  I  could 
count  on  my  fingers  the  parents  of  those  children  who  had  been  tax- 
payers and  good  citizens.  I  agree  with  the  lady  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Lyle)  that  the  institution  in  its  place  is  right,  the  Home 
Finding  Society  is  right,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  right.  They 
can  all  work  together,  each  doing  a  good  work,  and  without  any 
criticism.  Although  a  fair  criticism  is  always  in  order.  When  the 
Home  Finding  Society  in  Chicago  established  their  society  in  Pitts- 
burg, the  Children's  Aid  Society  came  to  me  and  says,  "What  are 
we  going  to  do?"  I  says  you  go  right  on,  and  don't  say  a  word  about 
them  and  they  won't  say  a  word  about  you.  And  the  result  is  that 
each  of  them  are  doing  well.   The  important  thing  is,  when  you  have 
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put  a  child  into  an  institution  don't  keep  it  there  an  hour  longer 
than  you  can  help,  because  there  is  a  period  when  that  child  will 
commence  to  go  back,  in  the  place  of  improving,  and  it  is  a  universal 
law  that  the  minute  you  stop  growing  that  very  minute  you  commence 
to  go  back,  and  as  soon  as  a  child  in  an  institution  isn't  getting  better 
under  the  treatment  received,  it  is  going  back;  it  is  being  institution- 
ized,  and  then  you  cannot  get  it  out  too  quick.  [Applause.] 

Mrs.  Sue  William  (Indiana) :  We  have  a  home,  but  it  is  a 
family  home;  I  will  report  upon  it  to-morrow.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  thought  that  the  saddest  thing  I  ever  met  was  a  girl  about 
eighteen  years  old  turned  out  into  the  world  without  a  mother,  and 
I  have  had  my  mind  pretty  nearly  made  up  to  turn  my  residence 
into  a  home  of  that  kind.  And  the  ladies  finally  decided  to  take  up 
that  part  of  the  work.  You  cannot  get  home  training  in  an  institu- 
tion.  And  the  half  of  these  girls  only  need  a  little  bit  of  mother  love. 

We  can  only  accommodate  eighteen  at  a  time,  and  it  is  under 
the  control  of  two  women — a  matron  and  a  teacher.  I  don't  know 
what  I  am.  I  am  there  a  good  deal,  but  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
the  work.  Girls  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  will  come  into  my 
house  and  tell  me  their  troubles,  and  open  their  hearts  to  me,  and 
I  find  they  have  been  knocked  around  the  world  until  they  are  dis- 
gusted with  themselves  and  everything  else,  and  a  little  kindness 
will  smooth  things  over.  I  am  proud  of  them.  But  ours  isn't  an 
institution;  it  is  a  family  home. 

Mr.  L.  C.  GoTborn:  I  am  very  glad  to  announce  to  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  first  law  that  was  enacted  towards  the  delivering  of 
children  to  a  County  Home  had  its  origin  in  Somerset,  in  1882.  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  plans  that,  if  adopted,  would  work  out  in  a 
much  better  method  than  it  is  doing  at  present.  And  there  would 
be  perfect  harmony  between  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  our  county  have 
rented  a  house  in  the  town  of  Somerset  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
County  Home.  Children  that  are  committed  to  the  County  Home 
never  get  there.  They  never  have  that  stigma,  of  its  being  said  they 
were  paupers  once  at  the  poor  house.  They  are  taken  from  the  train, 
from  the  hands  of  the  constable  or  whoever  may  get  them,  and  taken 
to  this  home,  under  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Somerset. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  make  that  almost  a  daily  business. 
They  have  a  motherly,  kind  woman  at  the  head  of  it;  they  have  ap- 
plications for  boys  and  girls  constantly  on  hand,  and  when  the 
children  come  there  they  give  them  a  mother's  love,  tell  them  they 
are  going  to  their  friends.  They  clean  them  up  and  put  new  clothes 
on  them,  and  from  the  moment  the  children  get  there  they  become 
new  creatures. 

After  all,  it  is  the  environment  of  the  children  that  has  more 
to  do  with  their  training  than  anything  else. 
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We  have  no  institution  in  our  county,  but  the  children  are 
placed  in  good  families.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  investigate 
them  before  they  go  there.  And  I  have  heard  no  complaint  coming 
from  anyone  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  children.  I  have 
visited  many  of  them,  and  received  reports  of  many  of  them,  and 
all  that  I  have  heard  and  seen  was  in  favor  of  the  home  life  and 
home  training. 

As  Brother  McGonnigle  has  said,  I  am  not  very  much  in  favor 
of  an  institution  of  any  kind  for  children.  It  was  said  in  regard  to 
several  institutions  that  we  had  for  the  children  that  it  is  a  grammar 
school  for  other  places,  that  we  put  criminals  in.  Because  when  you 
put  a  child  into  one  of  these  institutions  you  put  him  there  because 
you  can  find  no  other  place  for  him,  and  when  you  get  a  number  of 
such  children  together  you  will  have  trouble.  They  plot  all  manner 
of  mischief  and  all  kinds  of  scheming  to  get  away.  They  tell  all 
kinds  of  stories  to  one  another,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  no 
good  could  come  to  children  so  placed.  If  you  find  it  is  necessary  to 
congregate  them  and  teach  them  it  is  all  right,  but  beyond  that  I 
don't  think  they  should  be  retained  in  institutions. 

Mrs.  Neill  (Titusville) :  I  will  speak  of  that  young  girl  we  took 
in  her  teDth  year  and  placed  in  the  school  at  Randolph.  We  kept 
her  there  until  she  was  twenty-one.  In  the  last  three  months  she  has 
become  a  day  teacher  in  the  school  that  Mrs.  Williard  spoke  of.  She 
developed  into  an  admirable  young  girl,  but  Mrs.  Williard  has  daily 
to  combat  ideas  that  she  has  contracted  in  this  institution.  When 
she  heard  someone  in  the  home  order  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar 
the  other  day  she  said:  "We  always  buy  a  barrel's  worth."  We  find 
this  institution  taint  clinging  to  her,  and  they  have  to  fight  it  all  the 
time. 

Col.  Gould  (Erie): I  agree  with  part  that  has  been  said,  and 
disagree  with  part.  We  have  two  classes  of  children.  One  is  the 
delinquent  and  the  other  the  absolute  dependent,  with  no  criminal 
taint  upon  them.  Now,  no  child  is  properly  reared  who  is  not  reared 
in  a  family.  That  is  the  unit  of  society,  and  unless  we  started  from 
that  point  we  lost  so  much  of  our  development. 

Persons  may  be  raised  without  home  life  to  be  useful  citizens, 
but  they  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  useful  had  they  started 
in  that  way.  I  want  it  understood  that  by  home  life  it  doesn't  mean 
simply  a  home  where  they  have  no  children — because  if  a  child  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  born  in  a  home  where  there  are  no  other 
children  or  placed  in  a  home  with  no  other  children,  that  child  has 
things  to  contend  with  that  will  affect  it  as  long  as  it  lives.  It  has 
to  fight  the  drawback  of  selfishness — feeling  that  everyone  must  con- 
tribute to  its  comfort.  There  is  no  school  in  the  world  so  good  for 
a  child  as  the  school  of  "give  and  take."  I  would  rather  a  child 
would  be  put  into  an  institution  with  children,  where  they  are  prop- 
erly managed  and  controlled,  for  a  while,  where  they  find  they  can- 
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not  have  everything,  and  that  other  children  have  rights,  and  that 
they  must  yield,  where  the  other  children  will  knock  that  idea  of 
selfishness  out  of  their  heads,  or  shame  it  out  of  them. 

But  to  find  a  place  for  a  dependent  child  in  a  home  where  there 
are  other  children  is  almost  an  impossibility,  unless  they  want  to 
use  them  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  them,  and  if  that  is  all  they 
want,  it  is  of  little  use  to  the  child,  to  think  that  it  is  there  as  a 
pauper;  so  that  institutions  are  sometimes  better  for  the  child.  I 
had  hoped  that  this  state  had  reached  the  point  where  the  question 
of  indenture  would  never  be  raised  again.  It  is  a  matter,  I  think, 
that  we  have  outgrown,  in  our  civilization,  to  indenture  a  child  as 
a  servant  or  slave,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  then  to  be  sent 
out  on  the  world. 

I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  placing  children  in  homes  and  then 
supervising  them.  If  the  child  has  that  idea,  it  teaches  them  that  the 
world  owes  them  a  living.  I  never  indentured  but  two  children, 
and  those  were  cases  where  I  found  that  was  the  best  thing  to  do, 
under  the  circumstances.  We  have  a  blind  musician  in  the  city  of 
Erie  who  takes  a  delight  in  children.  He  takes  a  boy  about  eight 
years  old,  and  he  is  brought  up  as  part  of  the  family;  and  then  he 
releases  that  boy  and  another  is  indentured.  He  needs  the  boy  to 
lead  him  around  the  streets. 

My  idea  is  this:  Place  a  child  in  a  home,  if  you  can  find  a  good 
one;  inquire  as  to  the  conditions  surrounding  that  home,  and  the 
character  of  the  husband  and  wife,  but  do  not  keep  running  to  see 
that  child  and  inquiring  how  it  is  getting  along.  That  is  the  curse 
of  it.  The  smaller  the  child  the  better  it  is  to  place  in  a  home,  and 
then  notify  those  people  you  must  have  that  child  in  a  certain  time— 
a  few  months;  if  they  want  the  child  they  must  adopt  it— and  you 
will  generally  find  that  the  tendrils  of  love  have  worked  around 
that  father  and  mother  until  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  it  away 
from  them,  and  the  first  you  know  they  are  willing  to  pay  all  the 
expenses,  and  want  it,  and  then  that  child  goes  in  the  family,  and 
then  never  go  near  that  child.  Leave  it  as  their  own  child.  It  is 
theirs,  by  adoption,  as  much  as  though  it  was  born  to  them.  The 
law  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  Don't  be  running  after  these  children, 
when  you  get  them  in  a  home;  and  if  you  do,  don't  let  the  child 
know  it. 

Institution  life  has  its  benefits,  and  home  life  has  it  benefits, 
but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that  branch  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
that  wants  to  keep  its  grip  on  them  and  wants  to  keep  looking  after 
them.  There  are  neighbors  enough  who  will  tell  you  about  it.  But 
let  the  child  alone,  because  you  are  teaching  it  just  what  it  ought 
not  to  know.  [Applause.] 

Charles  Snyder  (Philadelphia) :  I  can  go  back  when  I  first  went 
into  our  institution.  We  had  a  large  number  of  children  there,  and 
I  have  raised  some  eight  children  out  of  that  poor  house.    What  has 
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been  the  result?  Two  of  them  were  interfered  with  by  people  run- 
ning there  all  the  time,  and  I  had  to  part  with  them;  could  do  nothing 
with  them.  As  soon  as  I  got  a  child  that  could  be  let  alone  I  could 
raise  them  and  they  came  to  be  useful  members  of  society. 

Circumstances  have  changed  now.  Someone  will  come  into  the 
place  and  start  a  factory,  and  the  young  girls  will  go  there  and  work, 
and  when  night  comes  they  are  let  loose,  and  where  are  they,  run- 
ning over  the  streets,  as  I  see  in  my  town,  night  after  night,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  This  thing  ought  not  to  be.  These  children  should 
be  put  into  homes.    They  used  to  be  put  among  farmers  and  others. 

I  am  in  favor  of  putting  these  children  out  and  seeing  that  they 
are  well  cared  for,  but  not  to  interfere  with  them  all  the  time.  See 
that  their  surroundings  are  good,  and  then  leave  them  alone. 

Mrs.  H .  L.  Rankin  (Fayette)  read  the  following  paper: 

RELATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  POOR  IN  CARING  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILD- 
REN TO  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  by  the  Program  Committee  is  one 
I  am  not  familiar  with,  as  in  our  county  the  Directors  and  Superin- 
tendent work  so  harmoniously  with  us  that  we  have  no  trouble. 
They  turn  all  children  over  to  us,  good  and  bad,  and  as  we  know 
that  most  children  are  delinquent,  either  in  a  small  or  large  way, 
according  to  the  temptations  and  training  the  different  ones  have 
had.  Our  children  have  had  very  little  training  or  care  before  com- 
ing to  our  Society.  If,  after  trying  children  in  different  homes,  we 
think  they  should  be  placed  in  a  school,  we  consult  with  our  Directors. 
They  always  consent  to  what  we  consider  best  to  do:  send  our  girls 
to  the  Indiana  Industrial  School,  which  is  under  the  care  of  S.  C.  A. 
S.  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  for  training,  or,  if  mentally  they  are 
deficient,  we  send  them  to  Polk.  Our  Directors  do  all  they  can 
towards  helping  our  Society.  What  we  consider  best  for  the  child 
in  question,  the  Directors  are  expected  to  do  for  the  children,  after 
going  carefully  over  the  ground  of  what  the  child's  former  surround- 
ings and  care  have  been,  before  deciding.  In  our  county,  both  Judges 
are  opposed  to  sending  children  to  Reform  Schools,  without  first 
giving  them  all  the  opportunities  to  become  better  without  such  a 
severe  remedy.  Therefore,  generally,  they  are  committed  to  our 
Society.  And,  here,  I  would  suggest  that  an  effort  is  made  in  all 
counties  to  get  the  Judges  to  give  these  children  to  Societies,  before 
sending  them  to  Reformatories. 

First,  as  there  are  as  many  differences  in  our  children  as  there 
are  in  our  different  county  laws,  of  which  there  are  over  1,400.  There 
fore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  suggest  how  each  child  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Law,  enacted  last  winter,  goes  far  toward 
reforming  delinquent  children,  and  bringing  them  under  restraint, 
and  finally  making  them  useful  members  of  society.  As  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  law  has  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Allshouse,  who  will 
give  the  full  text  of  it,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further 
on  the  subject. 

J.  P.  Duffy  (Philadelphia)  being  absent,  the  following  paper  pre- 
pared by  him  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn: 
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It  is  one  of  the  errors  of  our  time  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  childhood  sufficiently.  Too  often  we  view  only  the  casket 
and  fail  to  estimate  the  invaluable  jewel  contained  withm  the  casket. 
We  regard  their  weight  avoirdupois  as  consisting  of  so  many  pounds, 
while  we  fail  to  weigh  the  infinite  possibilities  hidden  withm  the 
spirit  that  immediately  enhance  their  value.  The  patriarchs  ever 
recognized  the  children  as  the  gift  of  God.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
when  Jacob  and  Esau  met  after  their  period  of  estrangement,  that 
Esau  drew  nigh  toward  his  brother,  and  looking  round  upon  the 
assemblage,  asked:  "What  are  these  to  thee?"  And  Jacob  replied, 
"These  are  the  children  which  the  Lord  has  graciously  given  unto 
thy  servant,"  and  inspiration  declares  that  "Children  are  a  heritage 
from  the  Lord."  We  all  doubtless  recall  the  story  of  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  illustrious  Gracchi.  A  certain  lady  of  Rome,  paying 
her  a  visit,  boasted  loudly  of  her  wealth,  displaying  her  diamonds 
and  jewels  ostentatiously,  and  requesting  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
jewels  of  Cornelia,  that  their  value  might  be  compared.  With  a 
mother's  instinct,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  turned  the  conversation 
to  other  subjects.  When  at  last  her  sons  had  returned  from  school 
and  stood  before  their  mother,  pointing  to  them,  she  made  answer 
with  womanly  pride,  "Behold  my  jewels;  these  alone  are  the  orna- 
ments I  admire." 

Children  are  the  jewels  entrusted  to  our  care,  and  duty  and 
responsibility  to  God  demands  that  we  bestow  the  utmost  preparation 
upon  them,  enhancing  their  value  for  time  and  eternity,  as  far  as 
possible  discharging  our  duties  as  guardians  to  their  highest  inter- 
ests. Limitation  of  time  forbids  my  entering  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion in  reference  to  the  human  body.  The  most  casual  observer 
of  the  human  system  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  with  David 
that  "we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.".  All  men  have  united 
in  proclaiming  the  body  a  miracle,  but  when  we  perceive  in  it.  as  we 
may,  more  than  a  machine  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  mind,  we  recog- 
nize a  duty  to  keep  the  body  in  subjection  and  pure,  that  it  may  render 
the  best  service  possible.  It  is  ours  who  have  children  under  our 
care  in  the  family  or  institution  by  precept  and  example,  to  illustrate 
the  power  of  cleanliness,  physical  and  spiritual,  and  thus  shall  we 
be  enabled  to  glorify  God  in  our  bodies  and  our  spirits  which  are  His. 

Another  duty  we  owe  to  those  who  inhabit  small  jackets  under 
our  care,  is  the  cultivation  'of  the  mind.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
when  asked  when  should  the  training  of  a  child  begin,  replied,  "A 
hundred  years  before  it  is  born.".  This  is  true;  it  not  only  should 
begin  then,  but  it  does.  Alas!  Ave  see  many  who  are  deprived  of 
training  in  any  sense,  and  especially  that  of  the  mind.  A  little  fellow, 
destitute  of  home  training,  a  waif  of  the  streets,  was  asked  what 
g-l-a-s-s  spelled,  and  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  Upon  the  ques- 
tioner asking  what  they  had  in  the  windows  at  home,  he  replied, 
"Dad's  old  breeches."  Here  was  the  necessity  for  missionary  work 
upon  a  mind  stunted  and  deprived  of  education.  Who  can  estimate 
the  value  of  the  mind?  By  its  means  continents  have  been  spanned, 
and  exist  now  as  neighbors;  air  has  been  made  to  transmit  sound 
for  miles;  water  has  liberated  its  energy  and  girded  it  to  the  iron 
horse;  electricity  flies,  angel  like,  to  do  its  Master's  bidding,  and 
man  in  apprehension  is  seen  to  be  like  a  god.  We  say  the  mind  of 
man  is  nearly  omnipotent,  and  that  is  so,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the 
soil  to  produce  fruit  without  cultivation,  so  we  find  it  impossible  for 
the  mind  to  reach  its  highest  usefulness  without  securing  the  use  of 
culture  that  comes  from  education. 
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There  is  no  difference  in  the  minds  of  men  in  regard  to  what  is 
the  best  time  for  education.  The  world  is  full  of  lessons  teaching 
us  that  the  time  of  education  is  not  in  old  age,  but  in  the  plastic 
period  of  youth.  This  education  is  not  to  be  accomplished  at  once. 
Time  and  patience  are  indispensable  requisites.  Here  a  little,  there 
a  little,  a  little  this  way,  and  a  little  that  way,  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept;  teaching  those  under  our  care  that  life  is  real, 
and  life  is  earnest,  and  their  education  should  be  such  as  to  fit  them 
for  practical  life.  Give  those  who  are  in  small  jackets  an  education 
that  will  make  them  self-reliant  in  this  world  and  an  education  which 
will  fit  them  for  the  future  by  instilling  into  their  minds  that  the 
chief  duty  of  man  is  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments.  This 
leads  us  to  the  closing  thought  I  present  to  you,  namely,  Our  duty 
to  children  in  a  moral  sense. 

Note,  I  do  not  say,  in  a  sectarian  sense.  No  one  could  be  induced 
to  assert  that  the  prize  fighter  is  the  beau  ideal  of  manhood.  A 
skeptical  scholar  does  not  meet  the  expectations  of  one  who  loves 
God.  They  would  wish  to  see  a  life  adorned  by  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit.  Lacking  these,  he  is  only  one-third  or  two-thirds  of  a  man. 
Combining  these,  he  meets  our  ideal  of  manhood,  ripening  in  all 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  Creator,  that  we  may  better  under- 
stand our  mission  in  life  and  strive  to  perform  it. 

In  view  of  the  threefold  nature  of  man,  how  great  the  responsi- 
bility of  ourselves  as  public  guardians  of  the  care  of  the  young.  It 
is  said  of  the  German  schoolmaster,  the  instructor  of  the  solitary 
monk,  who  shook  the  world  with  his  eloquence,  that  he  always  ap- 
peared before  his  pupils  with  his  head  uncovered,  showing  respect 
for  his  children.  Someone  asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  and  was 
told,  "There  may  be  among  these  those  who  may  rise  to  be  learned 
doctors,  wise  judges,  sage  law  makers,  even  princes  of  the  Empire." 
Even  then,  Martin  Luther  was  being  schooled  for  his  life  work,  the 
reformation  of  Germany.  From  among  these  children  under  our  care 
in  families  and  institutions  may  come  possibly  the  leaders  of  the 
next  generation.  I  cry.  "AH  hail,"  and  give  them  glad  hand  clasp 
and  assurance  of  a  hearty  welcome  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their 
condition.  May  all  we  who  are  interested  in  child  rescue  work  in 
any  of  its  phases  seek  to  animate  our  wards  with  noble  purposes  to 
make  the  most  of  life.  May  they  be  actuated  in  their  conduct  by 
high  principles,  and  in  the  conflict  of  life  acquit  themselves  as  work- 
men that  need  not  to  be  ashamed.  May  it  be  ours  who  are 
responsible  for  their  training  to  stand  in  God's  presence  and  say 
with  holy  boldness  as  we  present  them  as  jewels  to  adorn  His  crown, 
"Behold  I,  a  sinner  saved  by  grace,  have  come  before  Thee  bringing 
into  the  Divine  Presence  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care,"  assured 
of  the  commendation,  "Well  done;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  Thy 
Lord." 

President  Bridenbaugti  here  called  for  reports  from  counties  and 
districts,  and  reports  were  presented  from  following  counties  and  districts: 
Erie  county,  Luzerne  county,  Huntingdon  county  and  Westmoreland  county 
They  were  all  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

Colonel  E.  P.  Gould  (Erie)  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  clause 
in  the  report  from  Luzerne  county,  and  that  is  as  to  the  insane  in 
their  local  institution.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  soins  to  be 
more  expensive  to  build  local  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  chronic 
insane  than  to  keep  them  in  the  State  institutions.  I  am  elad  Mr. 
Davenport  incorporated  the  cost  of  the  care  of  the  insane.    He  says 
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it  was  $1.82  and  4-10c  for  the  first  six  months.  If  it  onlyf  cost  that 
per  week  to  keep  them  and  the  State  paid  $1.50  you  can  see  there  is 
a  saving  there  of  something  like  $1.35  a  week.  That  shows  that  the 
counties  can  pay  for  their  own  insane,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  sav- 
ings in  ten  years. 

Mr  Davenport:  $1.82  and  4-10c  is  the  cost  of  the  district,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we  receive  from  the  State.  We  are  out  to  the  extent  of 
7  and  4-lOc  per  week  for  each  inmate.  But  that  is  in  the  first  year. 
We  started  with  only  one  or  two  patients.  The  average  for  the  six 
months  is  only  228.  To-day  we  have  360.  We  expect  that  this  year 
will  indicate  that  we  can  maintain  our  patients  for  less  than  $1.75, 
which  we  fomerly  paid  to  the  State  institution.  We  are  not  taking 
into  account  the  capital  invested.  Here  is  nearly  $340,000  invested.  If 
that  was  taken  into  account  the  balance  would  be  on  the  other  side. 
We  are  maintaining  and  treating  them  in  a  scientific  manner. 

Mr  McGonnigle:  This  is  wandering  from  the  program,  but  a 
thought  came  to  my  mind.  A  little  while  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  been  visiting  in  a  county  where  they  had  recently  built  an 
establishment  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  said  to  me  that  he  had  been 
told  by  some  of  the  people  that  they  were  inclined  to  think  it  a  step 
backward.  I  says  that  can't  be  so;  it  is  a  system  that  is  recognized 
all  over  the  country.  And  he  says.  "These  people  there  seem  to  think 
that  while  this  house  was  built  properly,  and  managed  properly,  as 
well  as  they  could  do,  there  was  an  air  of  primitiveness  about  it."  L 
think  they  didn't  have  a  resident  physician,  and  he  said  there  was. 
an  impression  that  it  hadn't  been  working  out  in  the  line  they  had 
hoped  for.  That  the  patients  would  be  better  off  in  the  hospital, 
because  they  would  get  more  scientific  treatment,  and  better  trained 
nurses  and  attendants. 

He  simply  said  that  was  the  story  he  got,  and  came  to  me  to 
know  if  that  was  the  general  condition  throughout  the  State. 

I  assured  him  that  it  was  not.  That  where  these  county  asylums 
had  been  introduced  it  was  working  out  as  well  as  we  could  expect. 
That  the  cost  was  reduced  to  the  district,  the  insane  hospitals  were 
now  able  to  take  care  of  the  more  curable  cases  coming  on. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  know  your  experience  in  this  matter.  Do 
your  taxpayers  approve  of  it,  and  is  the  thing  working  out  properly? 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ochse  (Allegheny):  I  would  say,  as  a  representative 
from  Allegheny  county,  that  I  think  we  have  the  model  institution  of 
this  State,  notwithstanding  the  member  from  Luzerne.  Our  institu- 
tion cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000.  We  have  352  patients,  and  I 
certainly  think  the  County  Home  Act,  under  which  we  are  working,  is 
one  of  the  best  acts  that  the  Legislature  has  passed  in  this  respect. 
We  have  our  insane  in  our  county,  and  under  our  own  care,  and 
there  is  not  a  day  but  what  someone  is  inquiring  about  their  friends, 
and  anyone  can  reach  the  institution.  They  visit  their  friends  oftener 
than  when  they  were  in  the  State  institution,  and  I  am  positive  that 
the  expense  is  greatly  reduced.  We  can  maintain  our  people  far 
cheaper  than  they  were  at  Dixmont,  under  State  care.  I  think  this 
act,  in  every  large  county  that  has  sufficient  population  to  justify 
building  an  institution,  is  one  of  the  grandest  things  in  the  State. 
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Our  institution  is  on  the  cottage  plan.  I  assure  you  that  (.he 
people  of  our  section  are  well  satisfied. 

When  we  went  to  move  our  people  from  Dixmont  a  great  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Directors  to  leave  them  in  Dixmont, 
saying  they  were  acquainted  there,  and  the  nurses  knew  how  to 
handle  them.  But  we  removed  everyone  at  Dixmont  to  our  new  in- 
stitution. We  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  there,  and  removed  fifty 
each  week.  Now  the  people  wouldn't  have  them  back.  They  know 
that  they  are  right  under  their  care,  and  the  Directors  are  obliged  to 
take  even  better  care  of  them  than  the  State  would,  for  the  people 
are  right  after  them  all  the  time,  and  if  they  find  any  complaint  it  is 
immediately  reported. 

The  Convention  adjourned  until  7.30  o'clock. 


Evening  Session. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  7:30  o'clock  by  President 
Bridenbaugh. 

The  Convention  was  favored  with  music  by  the  orchestra. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Gebhart,  of  Somerset. 

The  report  from  Allegheny  county  was  presented  by  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Miers  (Erie):  I  haven't  any  special  report.  We  will,  with 
your  permission,  formulate  a  report  and  file  it,  entering  into  a  detailed 
statement  of  our  work,  and  the  subject  that  has  so  much  interested 
us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Long,  of  Montgomery  county,  read  the  Montgomery  county 
report. 

Mr.  Smith  presented  the  report  of  Chester  county  which  was  ordered 
printed  in  proceedings. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  can  say  that  our  water  supply,  when  it  enters  the 
building,  hasn't  cost  us  a  dollar,  and  the  same  is  true  of  our  supply 
of  ice.  The  building  of  our  new  hospital  for  the  insane  has  cost  about 
$130,000.  If  done  under  present  prices  it  would  cost  over  $200,000.  The 
grading  was  done  by  our  people,  with  very  little  expense.  We  have 
an  institution  that  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  visit.  We  call  it  one 
of  the  good  institutions  of  the  State.  We  feel  that  the  County-care 
Act  has  been  a  wise  Act.  Our  people  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  I 
don't  think  we  have  any  that  want  to  go  back  to  the  larger  institu- 
tions.   We  have  paroled  a  number,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  well. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  (Blair):  Why  have  you  so  many  children  in 
the  house? 

Mr.  Smith:  A  number  of  them  are  imbeciles,  and  a  few  too  young 
to  go  away. 

Mr.  Newcomer  presents  the  report  from  Fayette  county. 
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Mrs.  H.  L.  Rankin  read  the  report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Fayette  county  which  was  ordered  printed  in  proceedings. 

The  Convention  was  here  favored  with  music  by  the  orchestra. 

President  Bridenbaugh:  The  Convention  is  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Blair  Patton,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Reformatory,  one  of  the  best-conducted  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  this  institution.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Patton. 

Mr.  Patton  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind 
of  your  President  to  give  me  such  a  flattering  introduction.  It  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place  for  me  to-night  to  say  whether  it  is  true 
or  not. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  as  you  may  know,  is 
located  in  Huntingdon,  and  was  opened  in  the  year  1889,  designed  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  male  first  offenders  between  15  and  25  yeais 
old.  Not  a  place  of  confinement  for  incorrigible  boys,  but  for  offend- 
ers against  some  one  of  the  various  State  laws.  An  intermediate 
between  the  House  of  Refuge  or  the  county  jail  on  the  one  side  and 
the  State  penitentiary  on  the  other. 

Since  its  opening  about  3,600  young  men  have  been  committed 
thereto.  The  population  varies;  has  been  up  to  586,  I  think;  to-day 
we  have  407. 

Sentences  thereto  are  indeterminate.  The  Judge  sentences  the 
young  man  to  be  confined  until  discharged  according  to  law.  The  law 
authorizes  the  Board  of  Managers  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  as  will  not  conflict  with  existing  State  laws.  No 
one  can  obtain  their  release  from  there  until  they  have  been  there  at 
least  one  year  and  their  going  out  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  is 
dependent  upon  their  conduct  in  the  meantime,  as  well  as  the  crime 
of  which  they  have  been  convicted,  the  Board  taking  the  crime  into 
consideration  in  acting  on  the  release  of  a  young  man  committed 
thereto.  When  a  young  man  is  entitled  to  a  release  he  is  not  dis- 
charged unless  he  has  fulfilled  the  maximum  time,  but  he  goes  out  on 
parole,  having  obtained  employment— some  one  written  to  furnish 
him  with  steady  employment,  at  least  six  months,  and  exercise  proper 
care  over  him,  and  promptly  report  to  the  management  any  violation 
of  his  parole  agreement.  He  is  required  to  send  in  a  report  each 
month,  stating  how  much  money  he  has  earned  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  any  other  information  that  might  be  helpful  to  him  or  to 
the  institution.  This  report  must  be  certified  by  his  employer.  If  he 
serves  his  six  months'  parole,  he  is  then  granted  his  discharge. 

I  would  be  glad  if  this  Convention  could  visit  the  Reformatory 
and  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  work  there.  We  have  schools,  well 
graded,  and  a  Superintendent  of  schools  and  teachers.  One  teacher 
has  charge  of  two  different  schools.  There  are  fourteen  different 
schools,  all  of  which  are  graded.  In  addition  to  this  our  young  men 
have  to  be  employed.  They  used  to  manufacture  goods  for  sale  out- 
side, but  since  the  law  restricting  the  manufacture  of  prison  goods  we 
have  very  largely  dispensed  with  manufacturing  goods  for  sale  out- 
side, and  have  turned  the  institution  into  what  might  be  termed  a 
Trade  School.  We  teach  a  number  of  trades,  and  have  reached  that 
point  where  we  are  able  to  do  all  of  the  work,  in  the  way  of  building 
or  repairs,  connected  with  the  institution,  by  the  inmates  committed 
thereto. 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  this  opportunity,  which  was  not  of 
my  seeking,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  chairman. 
(Applause.) 

The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Barker,  here  favored 
the  Convention  with  music. 
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President  Bridenbaugh  here  introduced  Hon.  Martin  Bell,  Judge 
of  Blair  county,  who  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania: 
Among  many  judicial  problems  which  present  themselves  to  us  at 
the  opening  of  this  new  century  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
problem  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  poor.  How,  and  by  what 
means  are  they  to  be  supported.  Doubtless  every  one  of  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  one  of  our  first  endeavors  should  be  to 
lessen  the  number  of  poor  who  are  dependent  upon  public  or  private 
charity.  To  this  end  the  young  people  of  the  land,  both  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  should  be  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  adage,  "By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy 
daily  bread."  They  should  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  world 
owes  no  man  a  living,  that  the  world  is  always  willing  to  welcome 
workers  into  its  midst,  but  that  the  world  owes  no  one  a  living,  and 
that  no  one  is  worthy  of  a  living  unless  he  is  willing  to  work  and 
earn  that  living.  Then,  too,  we  should  endeavor  to  force  the  obliga- 
tion upon  relatives,  to  support  indigent  relatives.  That  is  a  duty 
which  is  inculcated  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  municipal  law. 
The  very  wild  beast  of  the  forest  cares  for  its  young;  and  every 
father  and  mother  should  be  compelled  to  care  for  their  offspring, 
and  when  that  offspring  have  arrived  at  mature  age  and  that  father 
and  mother  are  old  and  infirm  and  poor,  the  offspring  should  be  com- 
pelled to  support  the  aged  parents,  if  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

But  after  we  have  exhausted  all  our  efforts  in  education,  after  we 
have  exhausted  all  the  legal  remedies  given  us  to  compel  parent  to 
support  child  and  child  to  support  parent,  there  will  still  always 
remain  among  us  a  large  class  of  people  who  are  dependent  for  their 
support,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  either  public  or  private  charity. 
The  poor  we  have  always  with  us.  And  the  problem  is  what  shall  we 
do  with  them?  How  shall  we  support  them?  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  such  poor  person  is  an  absolute  subject  of  charity — and  by  that 
I  mean  to  indicate  who  must  be  wholly  supported  by  charity — that 
the  problem  is  a  simple  one.  The  public  must  support  that  person. 
If  such  poor  person  is  a  deserving  poor  person  the  duty  of  support  is 
inculcated  upon  us  by  our  feelings  of  kindness  and  duty.  Even  if  that 
person  is  an  unworthy  object  the  dictates  of  humanity  teach  us  that 
we  ought  not  to  allow  a  human  being  to  starve,  and  such  poor  person 
who  is  absolutely  unable  to  support  himself,  and  requires  to  be  wholly 
and  entirely  kept  by  charity,  can  readily  be  supported  by  public 
charity.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
county  system  of  support.  Of  erecting  an  almshouse  or  poorhouse,  oi- 
an  institution — by  whatsoever  name  you  may  call  it — and  keeping  tne 
poor  people  there  in  as  much  comfort  as  you  can. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  poor  who  require  aid,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  aid  shall  be  extended  to  this  latter  class,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
most  difficult  problem. 

I  refer  to  persons  who,  in  Blair  county,  are  subjects  of  what  we 
call  outside  relief.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  weak  and  sick,  and  can  only 
earn  a  pittance  of  wages,  not  enough  to  support  his  family;  but  he 
can  earn  a  little,  and  it  seems  not  right  to  send  him  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  he  has  got  to  be  helped  at  home  or  he  will  lack  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  Here  is  a  poor  widow,  with  a  large  family.  She 
earns  a  little  at  the  washtub,  but  requires  aid,  and  she  will  lack  the 
very  bread  to  keep  up  her  strength  at  the  washtub  and  sustain  her 
children.    What  should  be  done  in  such  cases? 

Possibly  the  township  system  and  the  district  system  is  the  best 
system  to  meet  this  class  of  poor,  or  at  least  is  the  best  system  to 
support  this  class,  if  regard  is  had  to  economy  alone  and  to  furnishing 
it  to  those  only  who  are  worthy.  Take  Frankstown  township,  and 
elect  a  supervisor  or  Director  for  that  township  alone,  he  will  investi- 
gate those  cases  much  more  closely  than  our  Directors  of  the  Poor 
who  have  the  entire  county  to  look  after,  and  if  the  citizens  of  that 
township  know  that  their  taxes  go  directly  to  the  poor  of  that  town- 
ship they  will  be  more  on  the  watch  against  imposition.    And  pos- 
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sibly  the  district  system,  so  far  as  this  outdoor  relief  is  concerned,  is 
a  better  one  than  the  county  system.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
dwelling  on  this  question  we  should  get  away  from  public  charity, 
entirely.  We  should  turn  over  this  class  of  people  to  private  charity. 
And  when  we  reflect  on  it,  it  wouldn't  cost  the  people  of  the  State 
bo  much  more,  if  the  public  would  cease  to  aid  these  outside  claim- 
ants for  relief,  and  if  private  individuals  in  a  private  way  would  take 
up  this  duty  and  this  care.  If  we  could  educate  the  people  every  year 
by  voluntary  contribution  to  support  the  poor  in  their  immediate 
community  it  wouldn't  cost  so  much  more  than  the  taxes  we  pay  for 
this  support. 

Then,  too,  the  churches  could  take  up  this  matter,  and  support 
the  poor  of  their  own  churches.  They  do  that  now,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, and  we  could  relegate  that  duty  to  the  church,  and  those  who 
were  outside  the  pale  of  any  church  could  be  supported  by  private 
charity,  so  far  as  outside  relief  is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  formulate  some  plan  of  that  kind 
it  would  have  numerous  advantages.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
poor  laws,  and  one  that  we  should  endeavor  to  fight  against,  is  that 
all  poor  laws  which  are  of  a  public  character,  even  the  best,  are  cal- 
culated to  create  a  pauper  class,  and  the  pauper  class  should  be 
avoided  at  every  hazard  and  at  every  cost. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  disgraceful 
to  be  poor,  if  it  is  not  one's  own  fault. 

It  is  no  disgrace  for  the  worthy  poor  old  man  to  be  in  the  alms- 
house. If  I  have  tried  to  perform  my  duties  as  a  citizen  to  the  best  ot 
my  ability,  and  in  my  old  age  misfortune  comes  upon  me  and  I  can 
no  longer  support  myself,  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house  and  say  I  paid  my  taxes  as  long  as  I  could,  now  I  cannot  pay 
them  and  cannot  support  myself  and  the  poorhouse  is  the  place  in- 
tended for  me.  That  is  all  right  for  some  poor  old  man,  some  poor 
old  woman,  some  cripple  who  cannot  work,  and  it  is  no  disgrace  for 
them,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  called  by  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
pauper. 

But  we  should  endeavor,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  keep  down  the 
pauper  class.  I  have  heard  travelers  say  that  at  Naples  and  some 
of  the  other  European  cities  there  is  a  regular  class  of  beggars,  by 
the  hundreds,  who  do  nothing  but  subsist  by  asking  alms  from  morn- 
ing- to  night. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  public  way  of  granting  outside  relief 
has  a  tendency  to  create  a  pauper  class.  I  don't  see  any  means 
whereby  the  public  fund  can  be  distributed  unless  it  is  audited  by 
counties  and  published;  it  does  seem  to  me  that  some  poor  woman 
who  is  trying  to  earn  her  living  at  the  washtub,  if  she  gets  $5  a  month 
from  Blair  county,  if  no  one  knew  about  it  the  next  year  she  would 
try  to  work  harder  and  try  to  avoid  the  odium  of  going  to  the  county 
fund.  But  when  she  sees  her  name  blazoned  on  the  Auditor's  report 
she  says,  "Oh.  well,  what  is  the  use  of  my  working  at  the  washtub 
and  putting  my  children  out  to  work?  It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse  and  coax  the  money  out  of  the  Poor  Directors." 

And  the  children  are  brought  up  that  way,  and  the  first  you  know, 
on  account  of  the  publicity  of  the  system,  we  have  a  pauper  class. 

But  if  this  matter  was  relegated  to  private  charity  it  seems  to  me 
we  could  avoid  this  publicity.  I  don't  mean  that  the  citizen  who 
would  give  to  a  private  fund  of  charity  should  not  be  recognized  as  a 
generous  giver.  If  two  men  of  equal  means,  one  gives  $100  and  the 
other  a  dollar,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  list  should  be  published  in  the 
papers,  so  the  people  could  see  who  were  really  charitable.  I  refer 
to  the  disbursement  of  the  fund,  when  I  speak  of  the  matter.  And  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  relegated  this  matter  to  private  charity  this  could 
be  disbursed  without  anyone  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Someone  may  say,  "The  disbursers  of  that  fund  would  steal  it." 
Well,  you  could  select  persons  whom  you  supposed  to  be  honest  to 
disburse  the  fund. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  little  story  which  carries  out  the  thought, 
which  will  possibly  emphasize  it  better  than  any  idea  of  mine  could: 
An  old  friend  of  mine,  in  a  neighboring  county,  told  me  that  years 
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ago  they  wanted  to  elect  him  chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee,  and  they  came  and  solicited  him  to  serve,  and  he  saiu, 
finally,  "I  don't  want  to  be  Chairman,  but  if  you  will  give  me  the 
money  and  nobody  will  come  spooking  around  to  know  what  I  did 
with  it  I  will  spend  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  and  I  will  serve 
as  chairman." 

Now  I  don't  know  what  that  good  friend's  idea  was.  Possibly  that 
some  of  the  money  went  to  some  places  he  wouldn't  want  to  tell 
about.  But  that  is  the  thought  I  wanted  to  emphasize,  that  in  this 
dealing  with  the  poor  we  should  select  someone  in  whom  we  have  the 
utmost  confidence  and  then  raise  a  fund,  and  that  should  be  disbursed 
so  that  the  neighbor  of  the  party  who  received  part  of  it  wouldn't 
know  anything  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  true  charity, 
and  that  it  is  good  policy,  and  will  tend  to  keep  down  this  creation  of 
a  pauper  class.  Of  course,  if  the  private  charity  was  disbursed  so 
that  everyone  on  the  corner  of  the  street  knew  who  was  getting  it 
there  wouldn't  be  any  particular  benefit  in  it,  because  that  method  of 
disbursing  private  charity  would  make  as  great  a  pauper  class  as  dis- 
bursing public  charity.  I  didn't  come  here  with  any  idea  of  being 
able  to  instruct  you  particularly,  on  either  the  legal  or  the  social  as- 
pect of  this  case. 

Here  in  Blair  county  we  have  the  countv  svstem,  an  almshouse, 
and  three  poor  Directors,  and  they  direct;  consequently,  lawyers  and 
Judges  in  Blair  county  don't  know  much  poor  law.  When  I  was  a  law- 
student  and  a  law  practitioner  when  I  came  across  these  cases  that 
grew  up  in  the  counties  where  they  have  the  district  settlements,  I 
skipped  them,  and  consequently  I  don't  know  much  about  it.  I  never 
had  occasion  to  use  that  kind  of  law  in  Blair  county. 

So  I  wouldn't  try  to  lay  down  any  maxims  on  the  poor  law,  but 
when  I  was  asked  to  come  here  to-night  and  make  a  speech  I  said  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  persons  who  represent  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  felt  like  coming  here  to  say  to 
them  that  they  were  welcome  to  Blair  county,  and  that  we  are  glad  lo 
see  them  here  in  this  little  mountain  county,  and  if  I  have  brought  a 
word  here  to-night  which  will  operate  as  a  seed-thought  and  cause 
any  reflection  in  your  minds  and  do  the  least  bit  of  good  in  helping 
you  to  solve  this  problem  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  poor,  I 
will  be  perfectly  content  and  thankful  that  I  came  here.  I  thank  you 
all  for  your  kind  attention.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  of  Blair  county,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  I  have  is  of  a 
historical  character.  Tou  will  padon  me,  then,  in  dealing  with  figures, 
and  some  facts  that  perhaps  will  be  brought  up  again,  that  perhaps 
were  brought  up  long  ago. 

The  poor  laws  as  we  have  them  on  our  Statute  books  were  codihed 
and  became  the  general  poor  law  in  1836. 

The  Legislature,  under  Governor  Geary,  in  1869,  established  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities.  It  was  during  this  interim  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  decisions  were  rendered,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  law  of  settle- 
ments became  the  law  of  our  State.  The  almshouse  and  the  public 
charitable  institutions  up  to  the  time  that  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties was  established  were  in  rather  a  deplorable  condition,  in  some 
counties  and  districts  of  the  State.  In  fact  some  of  the  districts  where 
the  countv  system  is  in  vogue  are  not  a  credit  to  them  at  this  time. 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  that  a  bright 
young  man  occupied  the  position  of  Clerk  to  the  Poor  Board  It  was 
during  that  time  that  this  country  began  to  feel  the  evil  effects  of  the 
^ramp  svstem,  and  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  was  the  dumping  ground 
for  these  tramps,  even  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  young  man,  in 
trvin°-  to  find  the  settlements  where  these  tramps  belonged,  got  into 
a  deplorable  fix  to  find  where  they  belonged.  His  letters  of  inquiry 
were  not  regarded.  For  the  information  he  would  have  to  go  into  the 
district  if  he  wanted  to  ascertain  the  settlement  of  any  particular 
pauper,  except  in  a  few  counties.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  an  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  the  State,  and  he  undertook  to  call  a  Convention,  and  that 
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Convention  met  in  January,  1876,  in  the  City  of  Altoona.  It  was  not 
largely  attended,  but  there  were  a  number  of  persons  who  were  in- 
tensely interested  in  this  matter,  and  the  first  Convention  resulted  m 
some  good.  . 

Now  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes— and  it  seems  tnat 
the  three  speakers  of  the  evening  are  from  Blair  county— I  would  like 
to  read  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  General  Agent  of  Public 
Charities,  as  given  in  the  second  report.  The  Secretary  was  Wilbur 
Worthington,  and  this  is  what  he  says:  "But  from  many  county 
jails  and  almshouses  we  have  had  no  response  at  all;  and 
generally  when  given  they  evidence  such  an  ignorance  of  the  subject 
and  such  a  want  of  appreciation  of  all  recorded  information  as  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  little  interest  is  felt  in  the  work  which  is 
committed  to  the  officers  of  these  establishments. 

"Besides  this  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  in  many  cases  of 
greatest  incompetency  and  neglect.  The  motives  which  induce  many 
of  these  appointments  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  continuance  in  office, 
the  unfitness  of  the  individuals,  and  the  inadequate  salary  incurred 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  these  great  defects;  the  rights  of  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions,  more  particularly  the  worthy  poor  and 
insane,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  public,  would  seem  to  demand 
that  such  legislation  be  provided  as  will  secure  reasonable  perma- 
nence in  the  incumbency  of  capable  men  in  such  positions,  and  that 
the  motive  of  their  selection  shall  not  be  of  a  political  character.  The 
abuses  which  are  patent  to  all  of  us  and  find  their  way  into  the  inner- 
most places  of  many  of  these  establishments  would  be  corrected  in  a 
great  measure,  under  such  a  change  of  policy,  and  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  stimulus  to  know  and  to  obey  the  laws  and  an  interest  felt  in 
preserving  the  daily  records  of  the  several  institutions,  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  to  every  interest  concerned." 

Now  the  general  Agent  in  his  visits  to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  our  State  makes  a  report.  I  would  like  to  read  one  or  two  extracts 
of  the  condition  that  he  found  in  going  over  the  State.  From  the 
second  report  of  Public  Charities,  report  of  1872,  from  the  county  of 
Somerset:  "Of  the  insane  two  men  were  chained,  one  of  whom  had 
no  clothing  on  except  a  blanket.  One  female  was  very  troublesome, 
and  was  mostly  under  restraint.  One  male  was  confined  to  the  cell, 
but  not  chained.    He  was  very  much  excited." 

Here  is  another  county:  "They  have  Bibles,  but  no  religious  ser- 
vices are  observed  in  the  house.  No  secular  or  Sunday  school  was 
maintained." 

From  another  county — Washington  county:  "The  number  which 
can  be  accommodated  is  placed  at  80.  On  the  day  of  inspection  there 
were  160  in  the  house.  The  house  was  too  much  crowded  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  In  the  winter  season  it  must  be  still  more  so.  Bight 
were  lodged  in  one  small  room  containing  two  double  beds  and  two 
trundle  beds,  in  which  they  all  slept  at  night.  Another  room  of  the 
same  size,  containing  the  same  sleeping  accommodations,  was  occu- 
pied by  nine  inmates." 

That  was  the  condition  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  is  the  reason, 
very  largely,  that  this  Association  was  inaugurated.  Since  that  there 
have  been  great  strides  made.  The  first  thing  they  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  the  tramp,  and  the  tramp  law  is  on  the  statute  books.  The  tramp 
is  still  tramping.  It  is  an  unsolved  question  yet,  what  to  do  with  him. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  poor  authorities  and  that  the  railroads  are 
not  doing  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  is  trying  to  get 
him  on  the  adjoining  county  or  the  adjoining  township.  The  rail- 
roads here  would  send  him  to  Johnstown,  and  they  would  send  him  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  they  would  send  him  back  again.  Why,  we  had  a 
fine  time. 

Another  thing.  There  were  children  in  the  almshouses.  I  visited 
an  almshouse  in  a  county  not  far  from  here  where  I  found  sixty 
children. 

Now  the  next  law  we  had  was  the  separation  of  the  children. 
That  was  a  very  wise  law,  indeed.  A  question  arose  whether  there 
should  be  a  penalty  imposed  on  the  Directors — but  we  elect  men  to 
the  office  who  will  do  their  duty  without  a  penalty.    And  that  is  why 
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I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Chester  (Mr.  Smith)  the  character  of  the 
children  in  his  almshouse.  The  next  great  question  was  the  care  of 
the  insane.  I  am  glad  to  say  there  has  been  great  progress  in  that 
direction.  It  would  be  surprising,  if  I  should  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
cases  of  insanity  that  were  not  in  almshouses  or  in  any  public  insti- 
tution. There  was  a  man  of  large  means — worth  $25,000  to  $35,000— 
spent  his  life  in  a  garret,  chained,  during  heat  and  cold,  and  never 
was  permitted  to  come  out  of  that  garret  until  the  Committee  on 
Lunacy  discovered  him  there. 

In  this  county  a  man  of  means  was  kept  in  a  small  outhouse  for 
years  and  years  who  could  have  lived  in  a  palace  if  his  money  had 
been  expended. 

People  didn't  look  upon  insanity  then  as  they  do  now;  and  no 
treatment  was  given  to  the  insane,  whether  they  were  indigent  or  not. 

And  this  is  what  has  been  brought  about,  very  largely  by  the 
extra  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Committee  of 
Lunacy.  In  the  institution  at  Wernersville  they  have  separated  the 
classes  of  insane. 

There  are  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children,  if  they  are 
non  compos  mentis.  Colleges  and  other  schools;  but  there  are  only 
two  schools  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  there  are 
more  than  ten  thousand  of  that  class,  and  the  institutions  that  we 
have  are  inadequate  for  their  wants.  In  every  locality  you  can  And 
a  boy  who  perhaps,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  a  school  of  that  character, 
might  have  become  a  useful  citizen  and  able  to  support  himself. 
These  schools  are  doing  a  noble  work.  And  I  would  say  to  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  this  work  to  go  to  Delaware  county,  or  to  Polk, 
and  see  what  has  been  done  with  that  class  of  people,  who  were 
turned  out  of  our  public  schools.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  more  such 
schools.  You  would  be  surprised  what  can  be  done  by  educating 
that  class.  ,  .  ,, 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  were  m  that 
work  twenty  years  ago  are  still  workers,  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
and  energy  as  ever,  and  this  great  and  good  work  will  go  on,  and  that 
kind  of  legislation  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  undoubtedly 
solve  the  great  problem  of  caring  for  the  dependent  poor  of  the  State. 
(This  address  was  received  with  applause.) 

Prof.  Barker's  orchestra  here  entertained  the  Convention  with 
music. 

Dr.  Jane  Teagarden,   of  Greene,  here  read  the  following  paper: 


ENVIRONMENT  vs.  HEREDITY. 

In  attempting  to  write  a  short  paper  upon  the  subject  named  on  the 
Drosrram,  this  Scriptural  quotation  came  to  mind  most  vividly:  Who 
is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel,  by  words  without  wisdom?  and  the 
sense  of  weakness  was  so  overwhelming  that  the  paper  was  abandoned 
many  times.  Realizing,  however,  that  this  annual  Convention  m  the 
interest  of  humanity,  is  not  for  rhetorical  display,  or  profound  scien- 
tific research,  but  only  an  interchange  of  opinion  on  the  great  needs  of 
our  organizations,  we  bring  our  little  mite  and  beg  for  it  your  kmdlie-it 
indulalnce  Trusting  that  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only 
the  Master  shall  blame,  and  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one 
shall  work  for  fame,  but  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working.  Assuming 
that  the  child  is  the  key  to  all  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  by 
the  Church  and  the  State,  and  that  environment  exerts  a  more  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  character  of  the  child,  than  does  heredity,  we 
come  to  vou,  the  guardians  of  that  large  class  of  dependents,  worthy 
and  perhaps  unworthy,  but  still  our  brothers  and  our  brothers  _  chil- 
dren and  Plead  for  them,  that  their  surroundings  shall  be  conducive  to 
comfort  and  cleanliness  and  self-respect.  It  was  the  saying  of^a-  great 
man  that  if  we  could  trace  our  descents,  we  should  find  that  all  slaves 
-ome  from  princes,  and  all  princes  from  slaves.  In  the  financial  world 
all  millionaires  have  not  been  beggars,  nor  all  beggars  millionaires 
but  brethren  there  is  food  for  thought  in  the  suggestion,  and  the  fact 
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remains  that  riches  do  take  to  themselves  wings.    While  the  social  and 
financial  wheels  are  continually  turning  and  spokes  that  are  sometimes 
up  come  down,  in  a  single  generation,  so  lest  some  distant  kinsman, 
peradventure,  might    sometime  feel    the  sting  of    dependent  poverty 
keep  ever  in  mind  the  Golden  Rule.    The  most    helpless,  hopeless  and 
pitiful  creature  in  all  the  great  world,  is  the  aged  inmate  of  the  Poor- 
house  and  which  is  oftimes,  old  age,  unjustly  wounded  and  forsaken. 
That  a  dependent  old  age  may  be  avoided,  give  the  dependent  children 
an  opportunity  to  become  not  only  self-supporting,  but  thrifty  citizens. 
"No  individual,  or  collection  of  individuals,  can  rise  much   above  the 
high  water  mark   of   home  influence;  there  is   no  power    so  potent  to 
shape  character,  as  home  power,"  of  this  the  little  ones  m  our  institu- 
tions can  know  but  little,  so  that  when  they  go  out  into  homes  all  this 
must  be  acquired.    These  children  are  in  the    main  plastic  and  easily 
influenced,  under  the  spell  of  environment.     Let  them  be  taken  from 
institutions,  whenever  possible,  and  placed  in  homes,  where  selfishness 
and  hai-d-hearted  indifference,  to  all  dependents,  is  not    the    rule,  but 
as,  too  often  alas  is,  the  rule  where  children  bound  out,  are  scolded,  or 
beaten,  sent  hungry  to  bed  in  attic  or  outhouse,  scantily  clothed,  lest 
they  "put  on  airs,"  deprived  of  all  pleasure  or  means  of  education,  and 
continually  reminded  that  they  are  paupers  and  must  keep  their  places. 
As  compared  with  that  of  some  families  in  which  we  have  known  chil- 
dren to  be  indentured,    the  environment  of  the    almshouse    is  far  su- 
perior.   Twin  sisters  were  born  in  the  poorhouse  of  a  Western  county, 
in  our  State.    They  were  separated  when  3  years  old,  one  was  taken 
by  a  farmer,  who  had  voted  for  the  Poor  Board,  indentured,  and  is  now 
in  that  family  a  useful  servant.    The  other,  after  a    year's  trial    in  a 
home  of  culture,  refinement  and  wealth,  was  adopted,  and    is  now  the 
legal  daughter  of  that  family,  with  all  the  advantages  that  education, 
refinement  and  money  can  give.    The  inherited  tendencies  in  each  case 
being  the  same,  the  chances  for  rising  above  mediocre,  were  equal,  had 
the  surroundings  given  equal  advantages.    One  of  the  wisest  and  most 
commendable  acts  in  the  life  of  Ex-President  Cleveland  was  the  selec- 
tion of  the  place  for  his  home,  where  his  children  may  grow  to  woman- 
hood in  the  cultured  atmosphere  and  environment  of  classic  Princeton. 
But  there  comes  to-night  the  memory  of  a  chill  November  day,  and  or 
a  little  half-fed,  pale-faced  waif,  in  faded  calico  dress  and  sunbonnet. 
with  brown    bare  feet,  and  sitting   on  a   doorstep  in   sullen,  obstinate 
silence,  appealing  by  its  utter  friendless  helplessness  to  the  kind  heart 
of  the  most  precious  of  mothers,  who    took  the  little    creature,  whose 
four  years  of  life  had  been  all  days  and    nights  of    cruel  hardship,  ot 
abuse,  of  cold  and  hunger,  into  the  warmth  and  cheer  of  a  comfortable 
home,  and  the  tender  care  of  a  loving  mother.    How  the  little  snip  of 
depravity  clung  to  that  one  friend.    When,  as  the  days  went  by  and  it 
had  been  comfortably  clothed  and  taken  to  Sunday  School,  there  came 
a  dawn  of  self-respect  and  self-restraint.    So,  despite  the  fear  of  that 
"Heredity  which  enslaves,  with  ghostly  hands,  that  reach  from  graves," 
the  little  child  was  made  one  of    the    family.    And    there  comes  the 
memory  of  many  bitter  trials,  of    disappointments,  and    of    the  long 
struggle  with,  the  evil,  and  for,  the  good  that  was  in  that  rebellious  lit- 
tle body,  while  doing  the  best  that  could  be  done  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample and  pleasant  surroundings,  and  leaving  the   result  to   the  one 
Great  Ruler.    A  strong  element  in  what  proved,  this  saving,  was  the 
love  which  soon  dominated  the  girl  for  the    only  real    mother,  though 
linked  by  no  tie  of  blood,  which  she  had  ever  known.     As  the  intellect 
was  awakened  an  antness  for  books  and  music  was  slowly  but  surely 
developed.    She  was  graduated  from  the  Public  Schools  of  our  State  at 
the  age  of  17,  with  an  average  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  all  the  branches. 
Then  followed  a  term  of  successful    service    in  an    office  and  marked 
progress  in  music,  together   with  an   apprenticeship  in  general  house- 
work, by  which  she  was  qualified  for  a  useful  life  work.    At  the  age  of 
23  she  went  out  of  the  home  which  had  made  of  her  a  good  citizen  into 
another,  where  she,  with  her  worthy  husband  and  lovely  children,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  race,  are  making  a  home  such  as  make  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Nation.    All  this  in  contrast  if  you  will  to  the  life  of  a 
little  Dutch  girl,  "bound  out"  from  an  almshouse  on  the  Hudson  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  whose  memory  still  holds  in  the  criminal 
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annals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  Margaret,  mother  of  criminals. 
Now,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  who  are  called  to  the  high  office  of  guar- 
dians of  the  helpless  wards  of  the  State,  look  carefully  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  homes  into  which  the  little  ones  are  indentured.  Let  no 
mercenary  or  political,  motive  prompt  the  placing  of  a  child  where  its 
usefulness  or  purity  may  ever  be  endangered.  "Ah!  me,  that  there 
should  be,  with  so  much  happiness  on  earth,  so  much  misery.  Sure 
they  of  many  blessings,  should  scatter  blessings  round,  as  laden  boughs 
in  Autumn  fling  their  ripe  fruits  to  the  ground.  And  the  best  love  we 
can  offer  to  the  God  of  Love,  be  sure,  is  kindness  to  His  little  ones,  and 
bounty  to  His  poor." 

Colonel  E.  P.  Gould  (Erie)  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows,  on 

LEGISLATION  :    What  was  Accomplished  at  the  Last 
Session  of  the  Legislature,  and  why  more  needed 
Legislation  was  not  Enacted. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  had  a  few  ideas  I  intended 
to  give  to-night,  but  I  have  paid  such  attention  to  the  excellent  ad- 
dresses that  we  have  had  that  I  have  forgotten  what  I  was  going  to 
say. 

During  the  theoretical  address  of  our  friend.Judge  Bellit,  occurred  to 
me  what  an  excellent  Director  of  the  Poor  he  would  make,  after  he  had 
had  experience.  (Laughter.) 

He  threshed  over  a  good  deal  of  the  straw  that  we  have  been  thresh- 
ing for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  could  see  that  as  soon  as  he  found 
he  was  wrong  he  was  willing  to  change  for  something  that  was  better. 
I  wish  he  could  have  the  experience  that  some  of  the  members  here 
have,  and  then  an  address  from  him  would  be  really  instructive. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  practical  talk,  that  I  hope  will  set  you  to 
thinking.  We  live  in  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union.  We  are 
proud  of  it,  for  many  reasons,  but  we  are  proud  of  it  for  its  charities 
as  much  as  for  anything  it  has  done.  No  State  in  the  Union  stands  so 
conspicuous  for  its  charities  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  And  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  States,  in  advancing  its  administration 
of  the  poor.  Go  into  the  State  of  New  York  or  Ohio  and  we  have  a  uni- 
form system  of  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  when  they  are 
found  to  be  defective  they  g-et  together  and  pass  laws  and  remedy  the 
evils,  and  when  they  are  remedied  it  is  not  in  any  county  or  district, 
but  throughout  the  whole  State;  but  in  Pennsylvania  the  old  systems 
still  maintain,  and  are  stuck  to  by  the  localities  where  they  exist,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  to  advance  the  poor  laws  by  rea- 
son of  the  tenacity  with  which  some  places  hold  to  their  old  system. 
And  some  of  them  are  bad,  and  some  good,  but  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  improvement  in  the  poor  laws. 

There  was  very  little  poor  law  passed  last  winter.  You  will  remem- 
ber twelve  years  ago,  in  this  very  town,  they  were  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  codifying  the  poor  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  law 
was  passed  by  which  a  Commission  was  appointed,  and  a  small  com- 
pensation allowed  for  codifying  and  unifying  the  poor  laws.  They  did  a 
grand  work.  One  of  the  leaders  of  that  Commission  laid  down  his  life 
in  the  work  that  he  did  then.  The  various  systems  in  the  various 
States,  and  in  Europe,  and  in  the  various  counties  in  Pennsylvania, 
were  all  investigated  by  that  Commission,  and  then  they  combined  the 
best  system  they  could  devise,  in  a  uniform  law  for  Pennsylvania.  They 
submitted  that  to  the  Legislature  and  it  was  defeated.  Then  this  Asso- 
ciation took  up  the  matter,  and  they  modified  it  in  some  ways,  and  It 
went  to  the  Legislature  again  and  was  again  defeated.  This  Associa- 
tion—I want  to  say  unanimously— approved  of  the  bill,  time  and  time 
again,  and  it  was  sent  to  me  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
a  second  time,  and  after  continuous  and  laborious  work  it  passed  the 
Legislature  and  went  to  the  Governor,  and  some  of  the  very  men  who 
voted  for  the  bill  in  the  Legislature,  who  supported  it  in  this  Associa- 
tion—their influence  was  given  to  the  Governor,  which  caused  its  veto. 
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And  that  is  why  there  has  not  been  more  done  toward  codifying  the 
poor  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  last  Convention  it  was  voted  to  sub- 
mit it  again  to  the  Legislature.  I  went  to  Harrisburg  to  look  over  the 
situation,  and  when  I  arrived  there  I  found  two  things  which  convinced 
me  there  was  no  use  to  attempt  to  pass  it.  One  was  that  there  was  no 
man  in  the  Legislature  who  was  so  familiar  with  the  bill  as  to  take  it 
up  and  fight  for  it  and  defend  it  in  the  Legislature,  who  was  not  over- 
burdened with  other  work,  and,  second,  I  found  a  delegation  from  one 
of  the  largest  counties  of  the  State,  sent  there,  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, too,  instructed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  that  bill  if  In- 
troduced. 

For  these  reasons,  and  believing  that  no  money  should  be  taken  out 
of  this  Association  when  there  was  utter  defeat  in  view— although  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association  advised  me  to  stay  there, 
and  that  my  expenses  would  be  paid,  I  did  not  stay. 

I  come  here  not  for  theorizing  or  saying  something  that  will  please 
you  but  to  say  something  that  will  be  practical.  My  opinion,  from  a 
long  experience  in  this  matter,  and  my  candid  judgment  is  that  it  will 
be  impossible,  under  existing  circumstances  to  pass  a  law  which  incor- 
porates all  of  the  provisions  that  we  desire.  The  localities  are  so  wed 
to  certain  conditions  that  they  have.  In  my  county  I  believe  we  have 
as  near  a  perfect  system  as  can  be  maintained,  with  few  exceptions, 
but  I  believe  my  county  and  the  Directors  are  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions, to  make  a  uniform  system  in  the  State. 

I  have  therefore  come,  to-night,  prepared  to  advise  this  Association 
not  to  attempt  to  pass  a  system  which  will  compel  every  county  in  the 
State  and  all  portions  of  the  State  to  come  under  one  system.  Instead 
of  that  I  have  come  prepared  to  advise  the  Association  to  pass  a  law 
making  uniform  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  in  the  State,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  general  management  of  it,  without  changing  the 
districts  or  the  internal  management  of  the  districts. 

There  are  many  provisions  which  we  desire  and  which  should  ob- 
tain in  all  parts  of  the  State;  one  relates  to  the  settlement  question.  We 
want  that  question  settled  for  all  time,  so  there  is  a  uniform  system,  to 
do  away  with  the  old  system  that  a  man  must  rent  a  house  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  or  work  for  wages  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
change  it  to  actual  residence  in  any  district  for  one  entire  year  making 
them  dependent  in  that  district. 

We  want  to  change  the  manner  of  settling  disputes  between  poor 
districts:  making  it  easier  for  districts  to  settle  their  disputes.  And 
the  plan  that  has  been  arranged  in  this  bill  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  everyone  who  has  examined  it,  both  legal  men  and  those  who  have 
had  large  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 

There  is  another  thing:  We  want  the  question  of  dependency  settled 
and  changed.  A  woman  may  be  a  millionaire,  and  yet  if  her  husband 
is  insane  he  can  be  sent  to  an  insane  asylum  and  she  don't  have  to  pay 
a  cent.  I  know  a  case  where  a  very  prominent  man  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  and  put  it  in  his  wife's  name  and  he  lost  his  mind  and 
was  sent  to  Warren,  and  the  Court  committed  him  there  at  the  expense 
of  his  wife,  but  she  refused  to  pay  a  cent,  and  never  did  pay  a  cent,  and 
he  died  there  and  the  county  paid  his  funeral  expenses. 

If  a  brother  or  sister  is  not  compelled  to  support  an  unfortunate 
brother  or  sister  why  should  an  old  grandfather  or  grandmother  be 
compelled  to  support  a  grandchild?  And  why  should  a  grandchild  be 
compelled  to  support  its  grand  parents?  Therefore,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  eliminate  grand-children  and  grand-parents  from  liabil- 
ity, and  place  wives  in  the  category  to  support  their  husbands. 

Now  these  are  some  of  the  changes  that  have  been  thought  of,  and 
]  have  prepared  an  Act  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  for  their  examination.  There  will  be  no  session  of  the 
Legislature  before  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  and  when  this 
Association  meets  that  Committee  will  be  prepared,  and  they  will  come 
t3  you  for  a  recommendation  of  that  bill,  and  if  the  Association  ap- 
proves of  the  bill  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Legislature. 

Now  I  will  say  a  word  in  conclusion:  Until  we  get  a  general  law 
each  district  must  look  after  its  own  legislation.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  has  decided  that  the  prohibition    in  the  Constitution 
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against  local  and  special  Acts  does  not  apply  to  poor  districts.  For  that 
reason  any  poor  district  can  go  to  the  Legislature  with  an  Act  improv- 
ing or  changing  their  system  in  their  locality,  by  advertising  it  before 
hand,  and  while  I  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  pass  a  general  law  by 
reason  of  the  opposition  of  those  of  our  own  Members,  as  well  as  differ- 
ent localities— you  must  remember  there  are  about  twenty  counties  in 
the  State  under  the  overseer  system  and  they  are  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  it;  and  the  members  from  those  districts  will  very  rarely 
support  such  a  bill;  knowing  that  if  they  do  they  will  be  defeated  at  the 
next  election. 

And  then  we  have  those  counties  that  are  so  well  fixed  up  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  come  in  with  the  rest. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  selfish,  and  we  have  got  to  pass  such  general 
laws  as  we  can,  without  repealing  anything  except  such  as  conflict  with 
those  we  do  pass,  and  then  we  can  get,  by  piceroeal  what  we  failed  to 
get  as  a  whole,  and  when  we  have  a  uniform  system  in  most  things  ic 
will  be  easy  to  get  the  balance.  But  as  the  State  now  stands  I  am 
satisfied  it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  general  poor  law  bill  and  have  it 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Governor. 

I  have  been  through  it  once,  and  I  know  the  difficulties,  and  I  know 
that  now  the  weapons  are  stronger  and  sharper,  in  the  hands  of  our  op- 
ponents, than  when  I  engineered  the  bill  through. 

Now  there  is  another  thing:  It  was  stated  in  the  Chairman's  Report 
that  the  question  of  supporting  our  chronic  insane  in  local  institutions— 
that  the  worry  over  that  was  ended.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  the 
worry  has  not  ended,  but  has  just  begun.  The  last  Legislature  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  systems  of  car- 
ing for  the  insane  of  the  State,  and  are  to  report  at  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. Every  State  insane  asylum  in  Pennsylvania  is  opposed  to  the 
county  care  of  the  insane. 

They  are  men  of  influence  in  their  localities;  and  they  are  using  all 
the  power  they  can  to  create  a  sentiment  in  Pennsylvania  against  the 
county-care  Act.    They  call  it  going  backward  instead  of  forward. 

And  they  say  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  go  back  into  the  old  system.  1 
shall  not  be  surprised,  unless  this  Association  takes  some  action  to- 
ward educating  that  Committee  and  seeing  their  districts  in  the  right 
way,  if  they  make  an  adverse  report  in  the  next  Legislature,  against 
the  county-care  Act.  And  I  want  to  warn  you  that  you  must  not  go  to 
sleep  thinking  that  that  system  is  established  in  the  State,  but  you  will 
have  to  fight  for  it  before  it  becomes  permanent.  (Applause.) 

President  Bridenbaugh:  I  think  Colonel  Gould  misunderstood  my 
address.  I  don't  think  anyone  foresees  the  trouble  brewing,  more  than 
myself,  and  if  I  didn't  point  it  out  clearly  in  my  remarks  this  morning 
I  meant  to,  when  I  referred  to  the  contagious  hold  of  certain  people  to 
the  insane  asylum,  of  the  communities  of  this  State,  and  that  many  of 
the  institutions  have  held  on  to  their  chronic  cases  and  made  them 
wards  of  the  State  for  all  time  to  come.  They  have  kept  chronic  cases 
there  for  years  that  could  have  been  sent  back  to  the  county  institu- 
tions and  made  room  for  the  acute  cases.  We  are  ready  in  this  county,  1 
and  I  think  in  all  the  counties,  for  this  Committee.  We  know  that  the 
Superintendents  of  the  State  Hospitals  have  been  opposed  to  the  county- 
care  Act,  and  I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  Association  are  wide- 
awake, and  will  meet  any  objections  that  may  be  brought  forth  against 
it.  The  workings  of  this  Act,  so  far,  will  give  proof  that  the  counties 
can  take  care  of  their  chronic  indigent  insane  cheaper,  and  as  well  as 
they  have  been  cared  for  in  the  State  institutions.  And  this  Associa- 
tion isn't  going  to  make  any  other  claim  than  it  has  made,  in  conjunc-j 
tion  with  the  State  Lunacq  Committee,  that  the  State  institutions  unj 
load  heir  chronic  insane  and  the  counties  will  take  care  of  them,  and 
make  room  for  the  acute  insane. 
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Colonel  E.  P.  Gould:  One  of  the  great  oppositions  we  have  to  any 
advancement  in  this,  is  that  this  Association  is  composed  of  members 
three-fourths  of  whom  remain  members  only  about  six  years.  I  think 
there  are  hardly  more  than  a  score  of  members  here  that  were  with  us 
when  I  joined  the  Association.  They  come  and  go.  In  other  Statea 
they  have  Associations  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  headed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  the  other  chief  institutions  of  the  State, 
and  they  meet  and  are  instructed  and  advised  by  those  who  know  the 
most  about  it. 

In  this  State  our  great  State  charities  are  not  represented  unless  we 
prevail  upon  someone  representing  them  to  come  to  our  Convention. 
They  don't  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the  Association,  and  they 
will  not  unite  themselves  as  members.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
come  only  when  they  are  invited,  when  they  should  be  here  to  guide 
and  instruct  us  in  this  work. 

When  I  brought  this  matter  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  he  said:  "We  only  come  as  guests,  when  we  are  invited."  I 
replied  that  you  are  members  of  this  Association  and  you  ought  to  be 
there,  guiding  the  new  members  of  the  Association.  And  I  said  the 
other  institutions  that  you  have  charge  of  are  never  represented  here. 

You  see  this  Association  takes  up  a  subject  and  discusses  it,  and 
refers  it  back  to  another  Committee,  and  it  comes  up  the  next  year  and 
they  become  united  in  support  of  it.  The  next  year  forty  or  fifty  new 
members  come  in,  and  by  the  time  they  get  instructed  others  go  out, 
and  new  men  come  in,  and  it  is  a  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
that  remain,  to  advise  and  instruct  those  that  come  in. 

I  know  I  wasn't  fit  to  give  instruction  in  these  matters  until  I  had 
been  a  member  at  least  six  years.  I  find  that  even  now  I  am  changing 
and  growing  broader  and  broader.  If  the  leaders  in  charitable  work 
would  come  and  help  us  it  would  be  much  easier  than  it  is  to  carry  on 
the  work.  (Applause.) 

The  orcnestra  here  favored  the  Convention  with  music. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  Some  of  you  members  know  the  difficulty  you 
have  had  with  your  Auditors,  with  regard  to  the  expense  attending 
these  meetings.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  County 
Commissioners  they  found  themselves  in  the  same  shape,  and  they  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  law  providing  for  their  expense  in 
attending  their  annual  sessions,  and  it  strikes  me  it  would  be  a  good 
proposition  for  our  Legislative  Committee  to  meet  with  their  Commit- 
tee, and  have  a  joint  bill  prepared,  and  passed  if  possible,  providing  for 
this  matter  in  a  proper  way. 

Mr.  Colborn:    The  Supreme  Court  has  already  decided  that. 

Colonel  Gould:  They  have  sustained  the  law  which  authorized  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  County  Commissioners.  In  one  county 
they  sent  their  Clerk,  and  Attorney,  and  they  gave  a  strict  construction 
of  the  law  and  said  it  meant  only  the  County  Commissioners.  They 
are  going  to  try  and  have  the  law  amended  to  make  it  broad  enough  to 
cover  that.  And  I  think  it  would  be  very  wise  to  have  this  Association 
combine,  and  have  one  law  broad  enough  to  cover  the  needs  of  both 
Associations. 
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Mr.  McGonnigle:  I  make  that  motion:  That  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Association  of  the  County 
Commissioners  of  this  State,  with  a  view  to  having  a  joint  bill  prepared 
to  present  to  the  next  Legislature,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, in  attending  the  annual  meetings  of  their  respective  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle  was  agreed  to. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Second  Day's  Session 

While  the  members  were  gathering  at  the  Hall  Gipprich's  orchestra, 
of  Altoona,  furnished  music,  which  was  received  with  applause. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9 
o'clock  a.  m.,  by  President  Bridenbaugh. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Anstadt,  of  Hollidaysburg. 

Further  music  by  the  orchestra. 

President  Bridenbaugh:  The  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  has 
had  no  request  from  any  county,  and  would  like  to  have  invitations. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn  (Somerset):  I  intimated  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  that  if  they  cared  to  come  to  Somerset  we  would  try  to 
take  care  of  them.  We  have  a  beautiful  mountain  town  of  2,500  In- 
habitants, and  the  people  would  give  you  a  cordial  greeting.  We  can- 
not do  much  to  entertain  you,  but  we  can  give  you  plenty  of  buckwheat 
cakes  and  honey,  if  that  is  any  inducement. 

Mr.  Guy,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Auditing  Accounts,  present- 
ed the  report  of  the  committee  as  follows: 

We  find  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  correct,  and  a  balance  in  his 
hands  of  $18.77. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  accepted. 
Following  is  the  report  of  the  Treasurer: 

Report  of  Louis  Tisch,  Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Treasurer  charges  himself  with  the  following  moneys  received 
from  the  various  Poor  Directors  and  Institutions,  to  wit: 

1900,  October,  to  amount  received  from  former  Treasurer  $    155  88 

1900,  October,  to  amount  received  from  Department  of  Chari- 
ties, Pittsburg    20  00 

1900,  October,  to  amount  received  from  C.  A.  S.,  Chester  Co   5  00 

1900,  October,  to  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Cen- 
tral P.  D   20  00 

1900,  October,  to  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor  York 
county    20  00 

1901,  October,  received  from  the  hands  of  Secretary  Colborn  the 
following  amounts,  and  credited  to  the  following  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Institutions: 
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1901,  January  15,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.,  of  Crawford  county....  5  00 
1901  February  1,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Somerset  co.  10  00 
1901,  February  2,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Washington  ^ 

1901  February"^,  to  cash  from  Trustees  of  Warren  State  iiosp'i       15  00 
1901  February  6,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Cambria  co. 

190l'  February  6,  to  cash  from  Trustes  of  Friends'  Asylum   10  00 

1901  February  6,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Blair  co.       &  00 

190l!  February  6,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.,  of  Green  county  :..         5  00 

1901,  February  6,  to  cash  from    Trustees    of  D.  &  D.  School, 

Edgewood   4   x" 

1901,  February  8,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Fayette  county   5  00 

1901,  February  8,  to  cash  from  Directors   of  the   Poor  of  Ches- 
ter county   •    ■    f. 

1901,  February  8,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Erie  co.  15  oo 
1901,  February  8,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Bedford 

county    ^°  uo 

1901,  February  8,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Dau- 
phin county   ■   ll  J™ 

1901  February  8,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Allegheny  county.. ..  5  00 
190l'  February  14,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Pitts-  . 

ton   15  00 

1901,  February  14,  to    cash    from    Department    of  Charieties, 

Allegheny   •   2»  °0 

1901,  February  14,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Clarion  county   a  oo 

1901,  February  14,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Somerset  county   5  00 

1901  February  18,  to  cash  from  Trustees    of  F.  M.    School  at 

Polk    10  00 

1901,  February  18,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Lebanon 

county    10  0° 

1901  February  18,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Berks  co..  20  00 
1901,  February  22,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Washington  county.  5  00 
1901,  February  22,  to  cash    from    Trustees    of    Blind  School, 

Pittsburg    5  pj> 

1901,  February  22,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Fayette  co. ..  20  00 
1901,  February  22,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor   Middle  Coal 

Field    15  00 

1901,  February  27,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  Montgomery 

county    20  00 

1901.  February  28,  to  cash  from  Trustees  of  F.  M.  School  at 

Elwyn    I5  00 

1901,  March  1,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  German- 
town    20  00 

1901,  March  2,  to  cash  from  Trustees  of  Reform  School,  Mor- 

ganaza    10  00 

1901,  March  3,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Warren  county   5  00 

1901,  March  3,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Blakely  Poor  dist       15  00 

1901.  March  3.  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Indiana  county   5  00 

1901.  March  3,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Lawrence  county   5  00 

1901,  March  3,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Green  county..  5  00 
1901,  March  8,  to  cash  from    Directors    of  Poor    of  Lancaster 

county    20  00 

1901,  March  18,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Westmoreland 

county    20  00 

1901,  March  19,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Delaware  co.       25  00 

1901,  March  19,  to  cash  from  Trustees  of  Bethesda  Home   5  00 

1901,  March  28,  to  cash  from  Department  of  Charieties,  Pitts- 
burg   25  00 

1901,  March  29,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  Scranton, 

■p.  D   20  00 

1901,  April  1,  to  cash  from  Trustees  of  State  Hospital,  Harris- 
burg    20  00 

1901,  April  2,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  Coal  township, 

Poor  district    15  00 

1901,  April  2,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Venango  county   5  00 

1901,  May  27,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Allegheny  co..  15  00 
1901,  August  7,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Huntingdon 
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county    10  00 

1901,  September  14,  to  cash  from  Board  of  Public  Charities   25  00 

1901,  October  4,  to  cash  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Franklin  co..  15  00 

1901,  October  6,  to  cash  from  C.  A.  S.  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  10  00 

Total  amount  received  from  Secretary  Colborn  $    900  88 

The  Treasurer  claims  credit  for  the  following  moneys  paid  out: 

By  protest  on  check  $       2  50 

By  purchase  of  book  and  stamps   1  00 

By  amount  paid  N.  B.  West   93  S3 

By  amount  paid  Meyers  &  Shingle   50  00 

By  amount  paid  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh   35  oO 

Total   $  182  35 

1901,  January  15,  by  cash  pair  R.  S.  Seull  statements,  circulars, 

envelopes,  stationery  and  letters  $  26  50 

1901,  February  12,  by  cash  paid  Meyers  &  Shinkle  on  account..  100  00 
1901,  February  12,  by  cash  paid  Ira  E.  Briggs    reporting  pro- 
ceedings   122  50 

1901,  March  1,  by  cash  paid  Meyers  &  Shinkle  on  account   79  76 

1901,  March  4,  by  cash  paid  Somerset  Herald  accts  of  Assembly.  31  50 

1901,  March  24,  by  cash  paid  National  Association  reports,  etc..  3  50 

1901,  April  22,  by  cash  paid  R.  D.  McGonnigle  on  account   100  00 

1901,  May  15,  by  cash  paid  Delegates  to  National  Conference...  40  00 
1901,  July  16,  by  cash  paid  Secretary's  expenses  to  Johnstown, 

two  trips,  and  to  ittsburg  on  business  for  Association.  ...  15  00 

1901,  July  16,  by  cash  paid  Meyers  &  Shinkle  on  account   50  00 

1901,  September  17,  by  cash  paid  Meyers  &  Shinkle  on  account..  50  00 
1901,  September  23,  by  cash    paid    Mrs.    Catharine  Endsley, 

postage    26  50 

1901,  September  23,  by  cash  paid  L.  C.  Colborn,  clerk  hire,  type- 
writing, services,  etc   37  50 

1901,  September  25,  by  cash  paid  Somerset  Herald  programs   16  50 

Total   $     882  11 

Balance  due  Colborn   $      19  24 

Total   $     881  61 

Charles  Snuder  (Philadelphia):  The  Committe  on  the  next  place  or 
meeting  refer  the  whole  matter  back  to  the  Convention,  without  any 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Colborn:  Mr.  Adam  S.  Miller,  President  of  our  Board  at  Som- 
erset, is  here.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Miller:  Our  facilities  are  not  as  good  as  those  of  a  large  city, 
but  we  can  amply  supply  you  all,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
this  Convention  meet  at  Somerset. 

Mr.  Barker:  I  move  that  this  Convention  meet  in  Somerset,  next 
year. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Barker  was  agreed  to. 

President  Bridenbaugh:  The  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  be  at  Somerset.  We  will  expect  Mr.  Colburn  to  provide  us 
with  buckwheat  cakes  and  honey. 

Music  by  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Fred  Fuller:  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  districts 
and  institutions,  except  the  institution  at  Polk,  be  dispensed  with,  and 
sent  to  the  Secretary  for  publication. 
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This  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hunker  (Allegheny)  read    the    following    telegram    from  Dr. 
Murdock: 

"Impossible  for  me  to  attend  meeting.    The  best  reason  in  the  world 
keeps  me  at  home.    Polk  institution  in  satisfactory  condition. 

"J.  M.  Murdock." 

Mr.  Barker:  You  will  remember  that  last  year  Dr.  Murdock  Had 
been  married.  That  was  valid  excuse  last  year,  but  I  think  he  ought 
to  have  been  here  this  year. 

George  W.  Beemer,  of  Scranton,  being  absent  his  paper  was  read  to 
the  Convention  by   Mr.  Fred   Fuller,  as  follows: 

HOW  MUCH  LABOR  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  OF 
THE  INMATES  OF  HOMES. 

Mr  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  subject  which  I  am  to 
brine  ijefore  the  Convention  is  certainly  an  important  one,  and  m  its 
correct  solution  is  not  entity  freed  from  difficulties.  It  is  a  question 
that  not  alone  interests  the  pauper  or  taxpayer  who  contributes  toward 
the  support  of  the  indigent  poor,  but  it  is  a  question  that  materially  in- 
terests all  those  in  authority  over  the  indigent  poor.  All  are  commanded 
to  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow;  people  who  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  the  poor  have  a  right  to  require  the  poor  authorities, 
those  who  are  placed  in  position  of  authority  over  the  indigent  poor,  to 
get  the  best  results  from  the  trust  that  is  imposed  in  us.  This  we  do 
not  do  if  we  have  in  our  charge  indigent  inmates  able  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  support  of  themselves  and  the  institution,  and  do  not  require 
them  to  do  so.  On  the  one  hand  the  taxpayer  has  no  right  by  reason  of 
the  payment  of  his  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor  to  expect  nor  re- 
quire that  the  poor  shall  be  self-sustaining,  because  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  presume  for  a  moment  that  peiple  who  are  self-sustaining  in  institu- 
tions will  long  remain  indigent  poor.  But  the  taxpayer  has  a  right  to 
require  from  the  Directors  over  these  persons,  that  they  shall  require 
from  our  charges  and  shall  account  to  the  taxpayer  for  this  trust,  by 
obtaining  for  the  taxpayer  in  return  for  the  expenditure  of  his  money  In 
the  support  of  these  people,  the  best  practical  returns  that  we  can  get 
from  them  in  the  way  of  employment.  Just  how  much  labor  should  be 
exacted  or  be  required  is  a  difficult  question  to  be  determined,  and  can 
only  be  correctly  and  satisfactorily  determined  by  an  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  considerate  superintendent,  and  by  him  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  poor  of  his  district. 

Of  course  there  are  many  inmates  of  Poor  Districts  and  charitable 
institutions,  who  by  reason  of  chronic  difficulties  are  able  to  do  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  remunerative  labor  in  return  for  the  care  and  attention  that 
must  be  bestowed  upon  them.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
very  few  inmates  of  all  institutions  who  cannot  contribute  something 
in  the  way  of  labor  that  if  not  of  much  assistance  to  the  District,  will 
have  the  merit  at  least  of  keeping  the  person  employed,  and  it  is  true 
of  all  indigent  poor,  as  it  is  of  self-sustaining  people,  that  idle  hands 
find  mischief  to  do,  and  those  who  are  employed  are  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  even  though  their  work  be  not  remunerative  to  the  District 
or  the  institution  in  which  they  reside,  their  employment  is  beneficial  to 
the  inmates  in  keeping  -their  minds  off  their  condition,  and  while  thus 
employed  it  requires  less  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  at  the 
institution  in  keeping  inmates  out  of  mischief,  and  keeping  them  there 
with  less  diiffculty  and  less  expense.  In  the  employment  of  indigent 
poor,  my  experience  as  steward  and  superintendent  for  twenty-three 
years  has  taught  me  that  a  superintendent  can,  if  he  has  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Directors  and  those  in  authority  over  him,  without  much 
difficulty  and  with  proper  thought  and  consideration  of  the  matter 
solve  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  District  and  of  the 
charge. 
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As  a  general  rule  inmates  of  Poor  Districts  and  charitable  institu- 
tions are  impaired  in  health,  physically  unfit  for  laborious  duties,  often- 
times mentally  unfit;  no  general  rule  applicable  to  all  cases  can  be  laid 
down;  as  to  the  amount  of  labor  that  should  be  exacted,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  it  can  be  asserted  that  sufficient  labor  of  one  kind  or 
another  should  be  required  of  every  inmate,  to  keep  his  mind  contented, 
to  prevent  meditation  upon  his  illness  and  the  causes  that  bring  him  to 
the  institution,  and  keep  him  ocupied  so  that  if  he  does  not  accomplish 
some  or  if  only  a  little  good  for  the  institution,  he  will  be  accomplishing 
something  for  himself,  and  as  he  accomplshes  for  himself  in  the  con- 
tentment of  mind  the  employment  gives  him,  he  relieves  the  District 
from  just  that  proportion  of  his  care.  That  inmates  of  such  institutions 
should  be  employed  is  admitted  by  all,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the 
sane,  but  to  the  insane  as  well.  In  providing  employment  for  inmates 
each  individual  case  must  be  studied,  and  can  only  be  studied  by  the 
steward  or  superintendent  with  experience  and  judgment.  The  employ- 
ment at  all  times  should  be  so  far  as  possible  congenial  to  the  person 
performing  it.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  would  not 
be  beneficial,  it  might  be  injurious,  to  attempt  to  exact  or  interest  a 
machinist  at  farm  work,  or  a  farm  worker  at  the  work  of  a  machinist; 
or  to  place  a  professional  man  at  hard  manual  labor.  While  all  will 
agree  that  all  these  classes  should  be  required  to  labor,  the  nature  of 
the  employment  and  of  the  labor  must  necessarily  depend  largely  upon 
each  individual  inmate,  and  must  depend  something  upon  the  situation 
of  the  institution  in  which  they  are,  and  the  opportunities  for  placing 
the  inmates  at  labor.  Upon  this  question,  as  indeed  upon  all  others  that 
Directors  of  the  Poor  are  required  to  meet  and  solve,  great  good  judg- 
ment must  be  employed  and  the  subject  must  be  taken  in  hand  with 
moderation. 

On  the  one  hand  the  superintendent  who  desires  to  conduct  his  in- 
stitution with  as  little  expense  to  his  District  as  possible,  which  is  a 
duty  that  is  enjoined  upon  him,  must  be  careful  in  attempting  to  per- 
fect this  laudable  object  not  to  over-work  or  over-estimate  the  physical 
and  mental  strength  of  the  inmate,  because  if  in  exacting  work  from  a 
inmate  it  shall  be  over-done  and  an  over-amount  of  work  assigned  to 
the  inmate,  it  may  be  very  injurious  physically  and  mentally  to  the  in- 
mate, as  well  as  hurtful  to  the  employment  of  paupers  by  reason  of  the 
public  sentiment  that  could  be  worked  up  against  the  employment  of 
the  indigent  poor.  On  the  other  hand  to  allow  inmates  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  institutions  for  the  poor,  to  remain  in  idleness  can  only 
act  as  an  injury  to  the  inmate,  and  at  all  times  work  an  injustice  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  supporter  of  the  instituion. 

My  experience  as  a  steward  and  superintendent  has  taught  me  that 
the  institution  in  which  there  are  no  requirements  of  labor  from  the  in- 
mates is  hard  to  govern,  at  best  is  illy  governed,  and  the  results  can  be 
satisfactory  neither  to  those  who  control  the  institution,  nor  to  those 
who  are  inmates  therein.  At  the  same  time  my  experience  has  taught 
me  that  to  attempt  to  place  inmates  at  work  that  is  not  congenial,  at 
work  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  to  perform,  and  attempt  to  require 
the  performance  of  it,  only  entails  a  loss  of  time  upon  those  in  author- 
ity and  adds  difficulties  to  the  management  of  the  institution.  While 
my  experience  has  taught  me  that  if  proper  employment  can  be  ob- 
tained, each  inmate  required  to  do  something  what  would  be  very  slight 
employment  for  a  well  person  or  self-sustaining  person,  might  be  con- 
sidered over-burdensome  to  the  inmate  of  the  institution,  depending 
largely  upon  the  physical  and  mental  condition,  but  it  has  taught  me 
that  if  congenial  employment  can  be  obtained  and  an  inmate  placed  at 
it,  whether  he  be  sane  or  insane,  good  results  follow.  If  some  regular, 
certain  employment  can  be  provided  for  each  inmate,  certain  times,  cer- 
tain hours  in  which  to  perform  it,  the  inmates  made  to  understand  that 
this  employment  is  compulsory  and  required,  and  if  not  performed  that 
in  some  manner  some  of  the  luxuries  provided  for  him  will  be  taken 
from  him,  and  that  when  the  employment  is  performed  satisfactorily 
that  addition  luxuries  will  be  given  him  in  the  way  of  tobacco  or  in  the 
shape  of  something  which  experience  has  taught  he  desires,  and  when 
the  work  is  performed  in  a  proper,  cheerful  manner,  and  he  is  encour- 
aged, good  results  follow  and  in  many  cases   where  the   inmate  is  but 
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temporarily  an  inmate,  but  with  a  fair  probable  chance  of  his  remain- 
ing permanently  an  inmate,  by  placing  him  at  congenial  employment, 
by  over-seeing  the  work  he  is  performing,  by  intelligently  criticising  the 
work,  and  cheerfully  approving  and  encouraging  him  when  the  work  is 
done  right  teaches  such  an  inmate  to  have  self-respect  and  restores  m 
some  degree  ambition  to  the  inmate  and  encourages  him  to  at  least  re- 
turn to  the  world  and  able  by  reason  of  his  employment  m  the  institu- 
tion, and  by  reason  of  the  encouragement  he  has  received  to  battle,  it 
not  with  eminent  success,  at  least  with  tolerable  success  as  a  self-sus- 
taining member  of  society. 

While  as  Directors  of  the  Poor  the  duties  entailed  upon  us  are  some- 
what different  than  those  entailed  on  members  or    Directors  of  charit- 
able  institutions  not  controlled   by  taxpayers,  still,  however,  it   is  the 
duty  of  all  where  such  a  thing  be  possible  to  make  an  inmate  selt-sus- 
taining.    While  we  cannot  expect  to  make   indigent  poor  and  charges 
upon  Poor  Districts  self-sustaining,  and  while  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
derive  profit  from  their  labor,  still  with  proper  intelligent  effort,  we  can 
encourage  them  along  lines  of  industry  until  if  they  cannot  become  self- 
sustaining  they  can  become  better  inmates  of  the  institution,  more  con- 
tented and  thus  relieve  the  institution  of    some    expense  in  their  keep 
and  maintenance.and  in  rare  instances  inmates  can  be  taught  to  be  self- 
sustaining  to  withdraw  from  the  institution  and  become  at  least  selt- 
sustaining  members  of  society.     While  this  may  not  be  the  rule  that 
will  result  from  employment,  that  is   this  work  will   not  make   all  in- 
mates self-sustaining,  it  will  make  all  inmates  the  better  for  it.    My  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  where  an  inmate  is  indisposed  to  labor,  is 
ugly,  unruly,  if  he  could  find  the  correct  labor  for  him  to  perform  that 
you  could  interest  him  in  the  labor  and  make  him  thereby  less  a  charge 
and  burden  upon  the  District.     Most,  if  not  all,  of  the   inmates    of  all 
these  institutions  are  capable  of  labor  of  some   character   or  of  some 
kind    Professional  men  or  clerical  men  who  become  inmates  can  be  as- 
signed to  some  simply  clerical  work  in  the  institution,  of  course  always 
under  the  charge   of  the  superintendent   or  those    in  authority;  or  he 
might  be  intersted  in  the  care  of  the  poultry.     A  mechanic  under  the 
charge  of  the  machinist  of  the  institution    may   become   very  helpful 
around  the  machinery  and  in  repairing  it.    Another   inmate  at  advan- 
tage may  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  implements  used  on  the  farm  and 
used  in  and  about  the  institution,  in  fact  make  him  the  storekeeper  of 
these  implements.     While  a  great  majority  can  be  intelligently  placed 
at  out  door  labor  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  overseer,  assisted  by 
the  more  intelligent  class  of  the  inmates.    This  has  been  the  method  in 
vogue  in  the  Scranton  Poor  District  while  under  my  charge  as  superin- 
tendent, and  each  year  as  my  experience  becomes  greater  the  more  I 
become  satisfied  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  intelligent  employ- 
ment of  the  charges  therein,  and  in  conclusion   will  say  that  each  and 
every  inmate  should  be  found  congenial  employment  and  should  be  re- 
warded or  punished  under  the  just  and  well  regulated  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution just  in  accordance  with  the   manner    in  which  they    fulfill  the 
duties  of  their  labor  and    employment.    The    poor  are   quick    to  learn 
duties  that  are  required  of  them  and  while  at  first  they  may  unwilling- 
ly perform  them,  when  they  realize  they  are    rewarded  therefore  and 
are  treated  in  accordance  with  the  labor  they  perform  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  perform  them,  it  soon  becomes  a  pleasure  to  them  to  per- 
form them,  and  the  work  of  the  institution  is  greatly  reduced  for  those 
in  authority,  the  inmates  are  more  contented  and  the  labor  for  those  in 
authority  is  thus  reduced,  and  together  both  from  the  view  of  the  tax- 
payer as  well  as  from  a  view  of  what  is  best  for  the  inmates  the  best 
results  are  accomplished  without  any  great  expense  to  the  District  and 
without  injury  to  the  inmates,  and  with  benefit  to  both. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Witherill,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  as  follows,  and  was  received  with  applause: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  advance- 
ment of  county  care  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
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May  27,  1897.  I  have  said,  and  others  have  said,  before  me,  that  county 
care  in  Pennsylvania  had  come  to  stay,  was  an  assured  success.  That 
it  could  never  be  overthrown.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  I 
think  we  still  have  the  battle  mainly  before  us.  The  enemies  of  county- 
care  were  not  only  originally  numerous,  but  of  late  they  have  been  in- 
creasing. We  cannot  natter  ourselves  (although  immense  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  four  years  that  have  passed  since  the  Act  was  en- 
acted) that  it  has  come  to  stay,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  cannot  be 
overthrown,  or  that  the  Act  may  not  be  amended  by  some  future 
Legislature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rob  it  of  its  benfits. 

The  original  draft  of  the  county-care  Act  was  written  by  myself. 
But  this  very  important  addition  and  improvement  was  made  to  it  dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  Legislature,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are 
not  very  much  indepted  to  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Gould,  of  Erie,  for  the  change 
made  in  it  during  its  passage.  As  the  bill  was  originally  drafted  the 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  county,  instead  of  being  $1.50,  was  made 
$1.25,  but  it  fortunately  came  out  with  the  sum  of  $1.50  per  week.  The 
Board  of  Public  Charities  at  the  time  the  bill  was  drafted  thought  per- 
haps it  would  go  throuhg  the  Legislature  with  less  difficulty,  with  the 
sum  of  $1.25  in  it  instead  of  $1.50,  and  that  amount  would  practically  be 
a  sufficient  bonus,  but  I  am  glad  that  the  extra  quarter  of  a  dollar  was 
added. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,*however,  that  during  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tion of  county-care  we  haven't  genrally  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  Nor  have  we  had  the  co-opera- 
tion and  sympathy  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  suppose  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  our  insane  proper  treatment  and  attention  outside 
of  the  State  Hospital. 

We  will  all  admit  that  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  very  question- 
able indeed  if  our  insane,  even  our  chronic  insane,  could  have  received 
under  county-care  the  necessary  care  and  treatment  that  their  condi- 
tion demanded.  I  think  the  opponents  of  county-care  have  lost  ight  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  improvement,  not  only  in  our  State  Hospitals,  but 
all  over  the  Commonwealth,  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  care  of 
our  insane.  What  was  considered  good  enough  some  years  ago  wou'dn't 
be  thought  of  now  as  being  a  sufficient  and  decent  and  proper  quality  or 
care. 

But  the  battle  is  still  on.  County-care  is  not  absolutely  assured. 
There  has  been  too  much  flirting  with  the  county-care  Act.  Waiting  to 
see  if  large  State  Hospitals  were  not  going  to  be  established,  and  I 
think  this  trifling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  counties  is  dangerous. 

I  have  just  concluded  a  long  visit  through  Pennsylvania,  of  our 
State  Hospitals  and  State  Asylums,  and  the  various  County  Asylums, 
Municipal  Hospitals  and  County  Homes  containing  the  insane,  and  I 
very  much  regret  to  say  that  while  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  subject  of  county-care,  while  a  great  many  of  out- 
counties  are  considering  the  subject,  that  they  have  been  considering  it 
since  1897.  Now  if  there  is  anything  in  it  does  it  require  so  many  years 
of  consideration  to  perceive  the  true  economy  in  the  theory  of  county- 
care? 

I  went  to  a  large  institution  in  Ohio  a  few  years  ago  and  the  Super- 
intendent said:  "The  trouble  with  you  people  in  Pennsylvania  is  you 
are  too  rich,  and  you  don't  care  to  practice  the  sort  of  economy  that  we 
have  to  practice  in  Ohio.  I  would  be  very  glad  for  the  sake  of  these 
poor  epileptics  if  I  had  the  money  at  my  disposal  that  you  have  in 
Pennsylvania.    I  have  to  make  everything  go  as  far  as  it  will." 

And  he  had  a  splendid  institution  there.  Something  that  we  haven't 
got  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  I  hope  we  will  have,  a  colony  farm  for 
the  indigent  epileptics  and  a  hospital  for  the  epileptic  insane. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Out  of  the  67  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
44  have  each  a  county  home.  Out  of  these  44  how  many  have  embraced 
the  opportunity — the  golden  opportunity — of  county-care?  Nineteen.  In 
four  years  that  is  quite  a  number,  and  every  year  adds  to  the  number. 

County-care  isn't  at  a  standstill.  The  progress  is  fairly  satisfactory 
and  I  don't  come  here  to  grumble,  but  to  remind  you  not  to  pause  too 
long.    Because  something  may  happen  to  this  Act. 

Now  what  has  happened?    Our  State  Hospitals,  although  they  have 
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all  been  somewhat  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  insane  are .still  full. 
Thev  all  contain  more  insane  people  than  they  were  built  to  accommo- 
date County-care,  so  far,  has  taken  most  of  the  cases  m  the  State 
Hospitals  off  from  the  floor,  into  rooms,  on  to  beds,  that  were  made ,  up 
in  parlors,  halls  and  dining  rooms,  but  it  hasn  t  done  much  mo  re  than 
that.  There  hasn't  been  much  enlargement  of  the  State  Hospitals  for 
the  insane.  New  building  has  been  going  on,  but  it  has  been  to  afflowt 
an  opportunity  to  tear  out  and  do  away  with  accommodations  which 
had  long  existed  and  was  no  longer  fitted  to  the  proper  care  of  the  in- 

At'  the  State  Hospital  at  Norristown  the  new  buildings  put  up  were 
to  replace  one-story  wooden  barracks  that  had  been  put  up  years  ago  as 
a  temporary  accommodation;  they  stayed  until  they  almost  fell  down. 

Take  the  old  wards  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg: 
they  were  opened  in  1851,  and  have  been  in  existence  and  used  since 
that  time  The  new  buildings  there  are  not  put  up  so  much  to  extend 
the  opportunities  of  the  institution  as  to  do  away  with  the  old  ward 
buildings,  which  had  become  almost  untenable  and  dangerous. 

At  Dixmont  what  additions  have  been   made   very  slightly  extend 
the  bed  capacity. 

Nurses'  Homes,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  been  built  at  Warren  at  the 
State  Hospital,  and  also  at  Danville.  This  relieves  the  mam  house  But 
taking  the  State  Hospitals  as  a  whole  there  hasn't  been  very  much  ac- 
tual increase  since  1897,  in  their  capacity.  The  increase  of  insane  ra 
Pennsylvania  still  goes  on,  running  annually  from  400  to  550  new  cases. 
In  two'  years  that  is  a  large  Hospital  full. 

I  don't  think  the  Legislature  every    time   it   convenes    is  going  to 
found  a  large  Hospital  for  the  insane.    But  the   increase   m  new  cases 
demands  accommodation  for  from  800  to  1,000  insane.    Where  is  it  go- 
ing to  end?    Pennsylvania  has  been  in  arrears  in  this  matter.    It  looks 
as  though  the  counties  would  have  to  take  care  of  their  own,  or  some 
portion  of  their  own  insane.    We  have  started  out  to  do  it.     We  can 
point,  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  to  Hillside,  to  Lancaster,  to  the  Re- 
treat, to  Pittsburg,  to  Allegheny,  and  to  various  other  places.    To  Som- 
erset   I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  point  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  to 
my  own  city,  Philadelphia,  although  Blockley,  the  old  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  is  very  much  improved.    I  was  there  years  ago  as 
a  resident  physician  and  it  was  very  much  improved  since  that.  But 
with  the  addition  of  new  buildings  rendered  necessary  all  their  ground 
space  has  been  taken;  and  there  is  very  little  room  for  the  patients  to 
exercise.    They  have  no  place  to  work,  or  to  walk,  and  hardly  a  place  to 
sit  down  in  the  open  air.  '  They  are  well  cared  for,  so  far  as  medical  at- 
tention, etc.,  is  concerned,  but  I  think  the  time   is  coming   soon  when 
Philadelphia  will  have,  on  a  proper  rural  site,  a  modern  Hospital  for  its 
insane,  on  a  farm  of  ample  size.    The    present    President,    Mr.  Shoo- 
maker,  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and    Charities    of  Philadelphia,  is 
very  deeply  intersted  in  the  subject,  and  I  think  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
point  with  satisfaction  to  a  new  Hospital  for    the  city   and  county  of 
Philadelphia.    About  one-half  of  the  patients  of  Philadelphia  City  and 
County  are  now  being  cared  for  at  Norristown.    What  an  immense  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  to  Philadelphia  to  gather  her  Norristown  patients 
into  her  own  Hospital.    As  it  is  now  she  is  standing  in  her  own  light, 
and  has  been  for  years,  with  regard  to  this  matter.  ■ 

There  are  22  counties  in  Pennsylvania  that  have  no  accommodation 
whatever;  and  most  of  them  are  large  counties;  and  they  have  no  ac- 
commodation whatever  except  here  and  there  a  small  poorhouse. 

Center  county,  a  large  county,  has  no  County  Home.  Lycoming  has 
nothing  but  the  Williamsport  City  Poorhouse. 

Susquehanna  has  four  small  district  poorhouses.  The  same  of 
Wayne  and  Tioga.  Monroe — I  have  had  more  distressing  letters  from 
that  county  as  to  the  condition  of  their  insane,  than  from  any  other 
county  in  the  State. 

There  is  no  County  Home  there  at  all,  except  at  Stroudsburg.  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  insane,  I  am  often  asked?  In  reply  to  that  I  send 
them  a  copy  of  the  circular  we  issued  in  1897  showing  and  favoring  the 
advantages  of  this  system  of  care,  and  say,  that  is  what  you  are  to  do. 
The  State  Hospitals  are  full;  you  cannot  get  a  patient  into  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg  until  the  number  drops  to  a  certain  fig- 
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ure.  There  is  a  waiting  list  there.  And  the  same  is  true  at  almost  all 
the  State  Hospitals.  Norristown  is  an  exception.  Right  through  all 
this  trouble  that  institution  has  received,  without  question,  every  case 
that  has  come  to  it  with  proper  papers,  from  its  own  district.  I  think 
that  is  all  it  should  be.  Of  course,  hundreds  of  patients  have  been  ac- 
commodated on  the  floor.  But  if  I  were  the  Superintendent  or  a  Trus- 
tee of  a  State  Hospital  I  don't  think  I  would  close  its  doors  to  any 
proper  applicant,  unless  the  Legislature  told  me  to.  I  would  say  this 
is  the  accommodation  that  the  State  has  provided;  come  in,  and  we 
will  do  the  best  for  you  that  we  can.    I  wouldn't  have  a  waiting  list. 

The  State  Asylum  at  Wernersville  is  doing  the  best  work  it  can 
with  800  patients.  That  absolutely  fills  the  institution.  When  the  beds 
are  full  you  can't  get  any  more  people  in  there,  and  Wernersville  has 
had  its  complement  of  800  chronic  patients,  ever  since  it  was  opened. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  selecting  those  800  patients  from  the  different 
State  Hospitals.  It  was  hard  work.  The  Superintendents  didn't  want 
to  let  them  go.  The  reason  is  manifest.  The  Wernersville  Asylum 
took  from  the  State  Hospitals  a  number  of  cases  that  were  exceedingly 
useful  to  those  institutions.  But  that  is  a  trouble'  that  will  cure  itself 
very  promptly.  These  working  patients  are  coming  in  all  of  the  time, 
and  it  is  true  that  before  long  the  complement  of  the  working  patients 
in  the  State  Hospitals  was  as  full  as  it  ever  had  been.  This  draft  of  800 
patients  didn't  appear  to  make  any  difference  after  a  couple  of  years. 

T'her  are  14  of  our  counties,  each  having  a  County  Home,  and  each 
taking  care  of  a  certain  number  of  their  insane,  not  under  the  county- 
care  Act.  Those  who  oppose  county-care  on  looking  over  this  map  I 
have  here  would  find  room  for  argument  and  criticism.  We  must  not 
wait  too  long  before  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  held  out  for 
county-care.  We  approved  a  plan  some  years  ago  for  a  County  Asylum 
for  Bedford  county.  After  a  while  we  heard  they  had  abandoned  the 
idea,  or  postponed  it.  The  Ramson  Poor  District  we  about  established 
county-care,  and  I  haven't  heard  of  it  of  late.  And  I  might  cite  others. 
Not  that  I  want  to  be  personal.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  county  makes 
an  effort  for  county-care,  and  then  gives  it  up.  There  is  no  question 
about  its  being  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  to  found 
a  State  Hospital  for  the  insane  under  distinctively  homeopathic  care 
and  direction.  For  a  number  of  years  our  homeopathic  brothers  have 
ben  trying  to  have  their  own  Hospital  for  the  insane.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  School  of  Medicine,  but  I  have  always  strongly  felt  that 
whatever  School  of  Medicine,  they  should  ha,ve  their  own  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  insane.  About  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  tendency  of  leaning  toward  homeopathy,  and  allopathic 
treatment  applied  to  their  insane  has  been  very  obnoxious  to  them.  But 
there  has  been  no  help  for  it. 

In  New  York  State  one  of  the  finest  Hospitals  for  the  insane  is  under 
homeopathic  control,  and  their  results  compare  very  favorably  •  with 
those  of  my  own  school,  the  allopath.  I  don't  think  many  insane  people 
are  cured  through  the  influence  of  medicine.  I  think  many  of  them 
have  been  over-drugged,  both  in  and  out  of  Hospitals.  Many  cases 
could  be  treated  more  successfully  by  sympathetic  management  and  a 
careful  regulation  of  their  lives  than  by  drugs.  Some  medicine,  of 
course,  is  necessary.  But  I  mean  medical  treatment  directed  to  the 
brain. 

So  that,  whether  our  insane  are  going  to  be  treated  with  small  doses 
or  large,  I  don't  think  makes  much  difference.  The  Act  founding  the 
new  Homeopathic  State  Hospital  cites  certain  counties  that  are  to  be 
the  State  Hospital  District.  Bradford,  Bucks,  Carbon,  Lehigh,  Lacka- 
wana,  Monroe,  Northampton,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and 
Lycoming.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  in  the  Danville  State 
Hospital  District,  and  counties  in  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  there  Is 
no  provision  for  the  insane.  And  they  are  counties,  with  the  same  ex- 
ceptions, which  have  made  no  move  toward  county-care  at  all. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  denominated  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  founding  of  this  new  institution.  But  in  the 
trimming  down  only  $50,000  remained  with  which  to  found  and  build 
this  Hospital.    That  wouldn't  build  very  much  of  a  Hospital,  and  I  pre- 
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sume  that  the  Commissioners  will  have  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  they 
can,  in  the  hope  that  a  subsequent  Legislature  may  enable  them  to  com- 
plete this  large  building.  But  the  founding  of  a  State  Hospital  for  the 
insane  under  homeopathic  care  need  not  interfere  with  county-care,  and 
sn  t  going  to  do  so  This  limited  part  of  the  counties  are  m  a  rather 
thinly  populated  part  of  the  State,  and  have  been  sending  most  of  then 
insane  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Danville 

I  brought  some  notes  with  me,  but  I  haven't  read  them.  I  have 
tried  to  bring  this  matter  before  you  in  the  best  way  that  my  limited 
powers  enabled  me  to.   , 

I  have  recently  been  all  over  the  State  and  have  made  a  thorough 
studv  of  the  subject,  and  I  note  a  great  deal  of  progress.  But  those 
who  seriously  intend  to  embrace  the  advantages  of  county-care  I 
would  urge  to  act  early.  I  would  also  urge  upon  those  who  are  now 
benefiting  under  the  county-care  Act  to  keep  well  up  the  standard  of 
county-care.  Employ  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants,  and  see  that 
thev  are  good  and  kind  and  sympathetic  people.  Without  that  every- 
thing is  unsatisfactory  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  I  don  t  care 
what  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  physician  may  be,  or  how  good  a 
physician  he  is,  if  you  haven't  a  good  number  of  kindly  nurses  and  at- 
tendants your  work  will  very  largely  fail.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Frederick  Fuller  (Scranton):  I  overlooked  the  fact,  when  I 
made  my  motion,  that  Mrs.  Willard's  report  had  not  been  heard,  and  1 
move  that  we  now  hear  her  report. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Fuller  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Colborn:    Mrs.  Willard  is  out  at  present,  and  I  think  we  should 
hear  that  report.    I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  everyone  here. 

President  Bridenbaugh  here  called    on  Hon.  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  of 
Pittsburg,  who  responded  as  follows, 

THE  GENERAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  CHARITIES  OF 

THE  STATE,  AND  THE  ULTIMATE  REULTS 

OF  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  OUR  WORK. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  When  Mr.  Colborn  wrote  me 
that  he  was  'going  to  put  me  on  the  program  he  didn't  say  what  I  was 
going  to  talk  about,  and  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  I  got  my 
program.  That  means  a  kind  of  a  little  sermon,  I  think.  I  have  got  to 
go  back  and  see  what  our  conditions  were,  and  then  see  what  our  con- 
ditions are  now,  and  what  they  may  be  in  the  future. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  met  in  this  city.  There  was  but  a  hand- 
ful of  us.  We  met  in  the  Opera  House,  and  that  was  so  big  and  we 
so  small  that  we  adjourned  to  the  reading  room  of  the  Logan  House. 

At  that  time  the  almshouses  were  full  of  children  and  of  insane,  and 
the  Insane  Hospitals  were  crowded  beyond  limit,  and  the  districts  were 
paying  about  $3.75  per  week  for  the  care  of  each  patient  in  the  State 
Hospitals.  Tramps  were  overrunning  the  State.  I  had  the  pleasure,  or 
the  honor,  of  sending  out  the  circular  that  called  that  first  meeting  to- 
gether. And  when  they  arrived  there  they  all  expected  to  see  an  old 
man  with  a  long  beard,  and  they  were  surprised  to  see  a  young  boy  try- 
ing to  run  that  meeting. 

That  meeting  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  tramp  Act  was  passed 
at  our  suggestion,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  care  of  the  insane  and  of  the  poor,  and  of  everything 
that  belongs  to  the  administration  of  public  charity,  so  far  as  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  have  it  in  hand. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  boy  I  went  through  the  yard  of  an  alms- 
house. On  the  right  side  was  an  old  insane  department  filled  with  men 
and  women,  half  of  them  entirely  naked,  on  the  other  side  an  old  bar- 
racks house  where  the  men  were  kept;  everything  in  absolute  confu- 
sion. No  employment;  no  system;  no  regulation,  nothing  but  some 
place  to  dump  these  creatures  into.    And  that  was  the  standard  condi- 
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tion  in  Pennsylvania  and  we  have  gone  on  from  that  time  to  this,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  this  Association  that  state  of  affairs  has  been 
changed.  Nothing  of  that  kind  exists  in  Pennsylvania  to-day.  The  in- 
stitution I  have  described  has  been  replaced  by  one  where  the  insane 
are  well  taken  care  of;  where  they  have  a  resident  physician  and  good 
nurses,  and  where  by  the  separation  of  the  sexes  there  are  no  children 
in  the  house  and  work  is  going  on  constantly;  and  so  we  have  to-day, 
in  place  of  that  old  institution,  a  beautiful  and  modern  building  equip- 
ped in  every  way.  The  taxes  are  no  higher,  and  the  taxpayers  don't 
complain  as  much  as  they  did. 

So  we  have  to  look  back  and  see  what  were  the  conditions.  This 
institution  I  speak  of  is  one  of  many  to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the 
State.  Modern  and  well-equipped.  Doing  the  work  well.  And  what 
has  done  this?  Very  largely  the  work  of  this  Association.  Not  by  the 
passing  of  resolutions,  but  simply  by  the  acquaintanceship  you  form 
here  and  the  exchange  of  thought.  You  go  home  trying  to  do  as  well  as 
your  neighbors  are  doing.  It  is  this  individual,  personal  acquaintance- 
ship that  is  carrying  this  work  along,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  it  comes 
from  the  good  work  of  this  Association. 

And  then  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society.  That  is  another  thing  this  As- 
sociation has  done.  The  removal  of  all  the  children  from  the  alms- 
houses. In  1876  the  cry  was  "What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  almshouses!"  Now  comes  these  good  women,  and  they  say: 
"Give  us  the  children,  and  we  will  take  care  of  them."  And  that  set- 
tled that  question.  .  . 

The  great  cry  was  that  the  insane  were  costing  $3./ 5  a  week.  We 
had  it  reduced  to  half  and  half,  between  the  State  and  the  district.  Now 
we  have  the  county-care  system.  And  all  this  has  come  from  the  in- 
terchange of  thought  and  the  getting  together  of  the  members  of  this 
Association.  It  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  up  the  condition  we 
now  have,  and  breaking  up  the  old  conditions,  and  changing  things 
around  generally. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing;  that  this  Association  was  the  second 
State  Association  formed  in  America.  New  York  had  one  before  we 
did  and  now  about  twenty-five  States  in  the  Union  have  these  Asso- 
ciations. I  want  to  say  that  this  Association  is  one  of  the  best  in 
America  and  spoken  of  by  those  in  authority  as  doing  the  best  work. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  future.  We  have  the  county-care  Act 
started  That  should  be  extended  to  every  county  in  the  State,  and  if 
I  am  a  judge  it  will  be.  And  I  can  hardly  understand  why  there  is  any 
opposition  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  Hospitals.  They  were 
always  appealing  to  us  and  saying:  "Can't  you  relieve  our  State  Hos- 
pitals," and  now  comes  along  this  plan,  and  they  are  fighting  it.  What 
on  earth  will  satisfy  these  people  I  don't  know.  But  the  thing  for  this 
Association  to  do  is  to  strongly  put  themselves  on  record  as  being  m 
favor  of  the  county-care  plan  and  having  it  introduced  as  rapidly  as 
possible  Because  it  takes  care  of  the  patients  among  their  friends,  at 
home,  and  relieves  the  State  Hospitals  and  is  an  advantage  in 
every  way. 

The  next  thing  we  must  see  is  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society  covers 
the  entire  State,  and  does  effective  work.  It  is  doing  it  now,  but  there 
are  places  that  it  can  be  improved  upon.  And  the  next  thing  is  we 
want  to  se  a  colony  for  the  care  of  epileptics.  Something  that  Pennsyl- 
vania needs  and  certainly  will  have.  The  poor  creatures  are  now  out- 
casts The  only  place  left  for  them  is  the  almshouse,  and  tnat  is  the 
last  place  that  they  should  go.  We  want  a  colony  similar  to  the  Oraig 
Colony  of  New  York.  And  this  Association  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
bring  it  about. 

Another  thing  we  have  seen,  when  we  first  met  the  great  cry  was: 
"We  have  so  many  feeble-minded  children  we  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  them  "  Through  the  efforts  of  this  Association,  directly  or  in- 
directly the  institution  was  built  at  Polk.  And  now  we  have  those  In- 
stitutions, and  they  are  crowded,  and  we  must  make  further  provision 
for  the  care  of  that  class. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  Act  was  passed  providing 
for  a  Juvenile  court— a  boy  or  girl  is  tried  separately  from  the  ordinary 
court  proceedings.    That  is  a  great  advance. 
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tWeAnydYthis  ATociation  must  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  hold  its 
annual  meetings,  and  these  good  things  will  e^abou£ 

Now  that  is  about  the  «  of  m    talk    When  I  spoke  t 
years  ago  at  Erie  I  said  I  might  nev ^e '  '  my  plans>  and 

ranged  to  go  to  the  Golden  Gate,        changes    ame  o  y »     j  ^ 

1  had  to  abandon  gomg  then    so  I  am £Mlwit  q£  gQ 

remain  I  do  not  know,  i  sui Pittsburg  and  am  m  busi- 
Coast,  but  to«0t^^/a^^Y%S^-Isalltwo  years  ago. 
ness  again.  So  that  is  my  a.poi"a>^  condition  of  our  institutions  to- 
Looking  back  and  seeing  *«e  miserable  conamoi  o 

day  and  the  great  improvement   n  the  last  and  vou  are  the  people  to 
twenty  years'  more  improvement  to  come,  and  you f  are ^  t e  p 
help  bring  that  improvement  about.    1  am  ooiigeu  » 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  F.  Wm.  List,  of  Germantown,  being  absent,  Mr.  Charles  Snyder 
read  his  paper, 

EXPERIENCE  IN  IMPROVING  A  POOR  HOUSE. 

Ladies  and  gentlemer i  The ^topi c  assigned  ^^f^^f^ 

we  are  connected  or  intere «te*  ^S^^J^St  grow  better  or  worse. 
S^pS^^ 

fairs,    improvements  from  to  tune-,  eje  i*^,^ 

slight,  .must  ^J^f^^S^^X  poorhouse  affairs 

o^nag^f if  ~  S^gr  -  — «^ro^S^ui 

edS  obtained I  by  visiting  and  intercourse  with  the  Directors  of  the 
o?her  local  poor  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  more  especially  tfeat  of  Ox- 
ford and  Lower  Dublin,  located  in  the  northeasterly  section  of  the  City 
of  PhHadelDhia  My  own  hoir  e  institution  and  that  of  Oxford  and 
Lower  Dublin  are  to  my  mind,  examples  of  the  average  poorhouse  m 
Sze  and^ocaUon  of '  the  various  districts  and  poorhouses  of  the  State. 
The  fatter  institution,  that  of  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin,  consists  of  a 
farm  of  some  two  hundred  acres,  with  barns  and  buildings  needed  for 
such  a  farT  and  a  large  stone  almshouse,  consisting  of  a  central  build- 
fng  and  two  wings  extending  therefrom,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for 
th!  ufe  of  maYes  and  the  other  for  the  use  of  females.  The  other  insti- 
^ution  thaf  o  Germantown,  consists  of  about  seven  acres  of  land,  situ- 
ate to  a  well-populated  portion  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  having 
erected  thereon  a  commodious  stone  almshouse,  consisting  of  a  central 
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building  with  two  wings,  which,  like  in  the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin 
institution,  one  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  mades  and  the  other  of  the 
females.  The  average  number  of  persons  maintained  in  the  poorhouse 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred.  The  entire  management  of  the 
inmates  and  business  of  the  house  is  carried  out  by  the  Steward  and 
Matron  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  house  and  inmates.  The  main  building  of  this  institution  was 
built  about  27  years  ago  and  about  15  years  ago  the  Directors  decided 
to  purchase  ground  elsewhere:  abandon  the  then  institution  and  erect 
an  entirely  new  poorhouse.  For  good  reasons  the  Board  afterward 
changed  their  intention  and  decided  to  erect  the  wings  and  generally  im- 
prove the  property  and  house  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor  district.  This 
was  done  in  a  plain  and  substantial  manner,  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  present  institution  is  a  commodious,  comfortable  and 
healthful  building,  well  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  But  the 
rapid  strides  in  the  improvement  of  the  building  material  and  arrange- 
ment of  public  institutions  for  the  comfort,  convenience  and  health  of 
their  occupants,  have  brought  to  light  sp  many  new  things  that  it  is 
impossible  in  an  old  institution  to  adopt  them  all,  no  matter  how  much 
they  appeal  to  us  as  being  desirable. 

The  primary  conditions  that  must  exist  in  a  public  building  such  as 
a  poorhouse,  are:  First,  that  it  should  be  situated  so  that  there  shall  be 
plenty  of  air,  ventilation  and  sunlight.  These,  inded.  should  be  neces- 
sary in  any  building  where  a  large  number  of  human  beings  are  gathered 
and  live.  Second,  there  should  be  a  building  of  proper  size  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  inmates  then  in  existence,  and  an  allowance  for  a  rea- 
sonable increase  in  their  number.  This  last  can  be  arranged  either  by 
sufficient  room  at  the  inception  or  such  arrangement  as  will  permit  of 
this  extension  from  time  to  time  without  interfering  with  its  general 
plan.  These  buildings  should  provide  for  an  executive  building,  the 
home  of  the  Superintendent  and  employes,  and  other  buildings  which 
provide  for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  These  buildings  should  be  built 
so  as  to  avoid  any  opportunity  for  the  collection  of  dirt,  filth  or  any 
matter  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Another  matter  of  supreme  importance  is  a  proper  and  adequate  supply 
of  water  for  all  purposes,  and  more  especially  for  baths,  toilets  and 
water  closets,  and  lastly,  a  thorough  plumbing  and  drainage  system. 
These  are  the  fundamental  principles  and  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
first  instance  in  a  proper  manner  even  though  costly.  If  well  done  it 
will  be  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and  improvements  which  are  to  follow 
from  time  to  time  will  be  comparatively  inexpensive. 

The  conditions,  in  a  poorhouse,  the  same  as  in  many  other  public  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  in  our  own  private  homes  of  many  years  ago,  vio- 
lated many  if  not  all  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down,  but  as  im- 
provement is  a  matter  of  gradual  change,  and  as  the  knowledge  of  sani- 
tary building  and  conditions  have  from  time  to  time  changed  for  the 
better,  so  the  poorhouse  has  in  the  same  measure  kept  pace  with  the 
general  improvements  in  building  lines.  It  has  not  perhaps  followed  as 
closely  and  as  quickly  as  we  would  like  it.  As  I  said  in  the  first  part  of 
this  address,  the  expense  is  the  first  item  which  must  be  considered,  and 
the  expense  of  altogether  moving  or  doing  away  with  a  poorhouse  of 
any  moderate  dimensions  and  the  adopting  of  the  latest  sanitary  and 
other  improvemnts,  would  be  too  great  to  impose  upon  the  taxpayers. 
Poor  Directors  have,  therfore,  as  limited  by  these  conditions,  been  com- 
pelled to  make  haste  slowly,  and  to  consider  well  the  manner,  method 
and  expense  of  improvements  before  adopting  them.  To  rebuild  or 
build  anew  an  institution  for  the  maintenance  or  care  of  say  one  hun- 
dred persons,  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  sanitary  conditions  and 
arrangemnts,  of  the  poor,  aged  and  helpless,  would  be  indeed  a  very  ex- 
pensive undertaking,  but  would  be,  as  time  would  prove,  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  run.  But  Poor  Directors  are  governed  by  the  conditions 
which  confront  them,  and  to  carry  out  improvemnts  which  they  feel 
would  be  proper,  would  sometimes  bring  about  their  heads  a  storm  of 
dissent  from  taxpayers,  who,  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  affair, 
would  believe  that  their  money  was  being  wasted.  The  policy,  there- 
fore, of  the  improvement  of  poorhouses  must  be    that    of  gradual  im- 
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provemnt,  a  well  denned  plan  laid  down  and  each  year  some  portion  of 
it  carried  into  completion.  Such  a  process  will  result  m  less  fnction  be- 
tween Poor  Directors  and  taxpayers  and  result  m  the  retention  of  the 
Directors,  by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  carry  into  completion  the 
contemplated  improvemnts. 

Mrs.  John  Wilson,  of  Washington,  read  the  following  paper: 
VARIED  DUTIES  OF  THE  MATRON  OF  OUR  ALMS- 
HOUSES AND  WHAT  IS  EXPECTED  OF  HER. 

Mr  President  and  members  of  the  Convention:  A  little  more  than 
ten  years  ago  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Matron  in  our  home.  In  talking 
over  the  work  with  a  member  of  the  Board/ who  had  been  connected 
with  the  home  for  vears  I  asked  what  would  be  my  duties.  He  replied. 
"You  will  have  general  supervision  of  the  house,  and  you  will  keep 
yourself  well  dressed,!  don't  mean  in  silks  and  satins  (he  said)  but  neat 
and  be  ready  to  met  any  who  may  come  to  the  home.  In  all  the  years 
I  have  found  that  a  "general  supervision"  may  mean  a  great  many 
things  to  one  who  has  the  interest  and  general  welfare  of  the  home  at 

heaThe  very  first  duty,  of  course,  is  to  those  unfortunate  ones  placed  In 
our  care.  We  should  aim  at  all  times  to  be  kind  and  considerate  ot 
them  To  give  them  proper  clothing  and  proper  food  and  to  see  that 
thev  are  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  have  you  ever  noticed,  Sister  Matrons, 
how  much  happier,  how  much  more  contented,  the  inmates  are  if  you 
make  it  one  of  your  duties  to  keep  them  busy.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
our  sewing  done  by  our  women,  and  many,  many  are  the  quilts  they 
piece  and  quilt  during  the  year. 

As  a  general  rule  our  inmates  are  an  ignorant  class,  and  a  gieat  re- 
sponsibilitv  rest  on  the  Matron  to  enlighten  them.  There  are  those  who 
are  fond  of  reading,  and  we  may  be  a  help  to  them  in  selecting  their 
lit  QYQ.  t  ur  £ 

The  organizations  of  the  different  Churches  and  the  Women's  Maga- 
zine Club  of  Washington,  have  very  kindly  donated  reading  matter  to 
our  home  and  I  select  such  as  I  think  of  interst  to  the  inmates,  and 
give  them  to  read.  Then  we  distribute  the  magazines  with  pictures  to 
those  unable  to  read,  which  interests  them  very  much. 

Each  Sabbath  day  I  have  a  class  which  meets  for  Bible  study.  We 
use  the  international  lessons,  and  a  number  of  the  inmates  come  pre- 
pared on  the  lesson.    Then  I  read  to  them,  or  tell  them  a  Bible  story. 

Every  member  of  this  Convention  knows  that  discipline  m  the  home 
is  a  positive  necessity.  In  this  the  Superintendent  should  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Matron.  We  should  aim  to  carefully  study 
the  disposition  of  each  inmate.  There  are  those  who  may  be  coaxed, 
and  others  who  must  be  forced  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  them, 
and  we  make  our  work  much  lighter  if  we  have  a  personal  knowledge 
of  each  one. 

In  all  our  homes  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  outside  help,  which 
brings  with  it  the  duty  of  making  our  home  homelike  to  them.  By  so 
doing  we  are  able  to  secure  good  assistants  and  retain  them. 

L.  C.  Colborn  (Somerset):  As  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee 
I  would  say  that  ther  is  no  little  work  connected  with  it.  As  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  and  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committe,  I  sent  out 
over  1,800  letters  and  circulars,  during  the  past  year.  There  is  no  one 
on  the  program  I  didn't  write  to  and  notify  of  the  assignment  of  their 
subject.  One  or  two  never  responded,  and  we  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  would  be  here  and  respond.  Others  wrote  me  that  they  would  be 
here,  and  they  are  not  here.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  one  who  is  assigned 
on  the  program  to  write  a  paper,  and  if  they  cannot  come  to  send  it 
here;  that  the  Convention  may  have  the  benefit  of  that  subject. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  paper  presented  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  of 
Washington  county,  on  the  duties  of  the  matron  of  the  home.  There 
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are  many  subjects  that  ought  to  be  ventilated  in  this  Convention.  Sev- 
eral who  were  placed  on  the  program  are  not  present;  others  who  are 
present  feel  a  hesitancy  about  opening  a  discussion,  but  you  ought  not 
to  feel  that  way.  You  are  here  to  get  and  to  take  home  all  you  can. 
Next  year  someone  else  will  make  out  the  program,  and  I  hope  you  will 
all  respond,  when  you  are  assigned  a  duty.  Don't  feel  that  you  are  not 
qualified  to  do  it.  We  want  the  Convention  at  Somerset  to  be  an  inter- 
esting one. 

We  want  it  so  when  you  leave  there  you  will    feel    that  you  have 
been  highly  entertained  among  the  hills  of  Somerset.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  S.  W.  Lea  (Allegheny)  spoke  as  follows  oii 

RELATION  OF  STEWARDS  OR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND  HOSPITALS  TO 

EMPLOYES  AND  INMATES. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  no  talker.  I  have  a  lit- 
tle practical  knowledge,  but  cannot  put  it  in  very  good  shape  for  the 
Convention.  The  relation  of  Superintendent  to  employes  is  a  very  close 
relation,  if  the  managemnt  of  an  institution  is  to  be  successful.  They 
should  be  very  confidential  to  each  other.  A  Superintendent  must  show 
that  he  appreciates  their  work  and  that  he  has  confidence  in  their  abil- 
iay.  I  have  heard  it  said  you  would  spoil  employes  by  treating  them 
too  kindly.  But  I  never  found  it  so.  I  have  also  found  that  employes 
who  wouldn't  stand  that  kind  of  treatment  would  be  better  out  of  the 
institution.  Tou  can  show  kindness  to  them,  together  with  firmness, 
which  will  make  them  feel  contented  and  happy.  And  when  you  have 
done  that  you  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  I  had  a  little  paper 
written,  but  I  leave  it.    I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  1:30  p.  m. 


Afternoon  Session 

The  Convention  was  entertained  with  music  by  Gipprich's  orchestra. 

Colonel  Gould  (Erie) :  I  request  that  all  those  who  have  not  pre- 
pared their  reports  prepare  them  on  their  return  home  and  mail  them 
to  the  Secretary,  to  be  incorporated  into  the  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn  moved  that  the  Convention  listen  to  the  reports 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard  (Indiana)  read  the  following  report  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Incorrigible  Girls: 

Having  listened  to  the  preceding  long  and  intersting  reports  I  hesi- 
tate to  give  my  comparative  small  one. 

It  is  our  object  to  keep  our  school  small.  After  long  experience  in 
this  work,  extending  over  many  years,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  by  conducting  this  school  on  a  small  scale  better  results  are 
obtained,  and  the  girls  are  better  fitted  for  home  life  after  leaving 
school,  and  we  have  a  better  opportunity  to  reach  each  girl  individually. 

The  kind  of  girls  we  have  in  our  school  are  extremely  hard  to  man- 
age, and  as  we  employ  but  one  Teacher  and  Matron  you  can  readily  see 
how  very  important  it  is  that  we  should  have  but  a  small  number  of 
girls  at  one  time.  The  school  is  not  an  institution,  it  is,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  our  aim  since  the  school  was  organized  to  conduct  it  as  a 
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family  The  housework  is  all  done  by  the  girls,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Matron.  In  this  way  the  girls  are  thoroughly  taught  to 
perform  all  manner  of  housework.  The  work  is  newly  apportioned 
among  the  girls  every  two  weeks  in  order  that  each  one  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  branches  of  general  house- 

keeThf  girls  are  also  taught  to  do  mending    and    to  look   after  their 

Cl0tWe\aaveaar  tho^By  equipped  school  room  where  regular  school 
hours  are  kept  and  the  common  English  branches  taught  by  a  compe- 
tent-  Teacher.    School  books  and  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  School 

DirTher|irtiIattendaChurch  and  Sabbath  School  when  the  weather  per- 
mits under  the  care  of  the  Teacher  or  Matron.  They  are  never  allowed 
Sit  alone  Little lutings  are  very  frequently  given  them  to  break  the 
monotanv  of  school  life  We  are  very  pleasantly  located,  the  grounds 
are  200x250  feet  which  afford  a  large  lawn  for  the  girls  to  play ^on  and 
a  hedge  separates  the  lawn  from  a  nice  garden  and  orchard.  The  house 
is  a  comfortable  two-story  structure  of  twelve  rooms,  five  large  airy 
sleeping  rooms,  a  parlor,  reception  hall,  girls'  sitting  room,  school  room 
sewing  room,  kitchen  and  basement.  We  bought  the property  four  yeais 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  It  is  now  all  payed,  with  the  exception  of  $600 
and  that  will  be  Paid  by  the  1st  of  January,  and  then  the  property  will 
be  entirely  free  from  debt.  „ 

During  the  past  year  we  had  new  slate  roofs  put  on  at  a  cost  of  $-.00 
and  also  had  the  buildings  painted  inside  and  out.    With  our  limited 
means  we  consider  that  we  have  done  well,  and  have  a  well-furnished 
and  equipped  Industrial  School. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  school  we  have  cared  for  eighty  saris, 
of  this  number  only  four  have  proved  entirely  incorrigible  the  others 
have  been  placed  in  good  homes,  and  we  have  good  reports  of  them. 
As  vet  the  school  is  but  in  its  infancy,  but  we  hope  m  the  course  of  time 
to  enlarge  it  somewhat,  and  make  many  improvemnts,  and  do  more 
good  in  the  further  than  we  have  in  the  past.  o    ...  „ 

Our  school  is  not  entirely  self-sustaining,  as  we  only  receive  $1.50 
per  week  boarding,  and  our  capacity  is  small,  only  averaging  fifteen 
girls  We  fall  behind  in  our  running  expenses  about  $150  m  the  year, 
which  is  always  made  up  by  contribution.  The  running  expense  of  the 
school,  not  including  the  salaries  of  Matron  and  Teacher,  is  $50  per 
month  In  closing  this  report  of  our  work  in  Indiana  I  wish  to  thank 
you  and  extend  to  all  present  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  school  if 
you  are  ever  in  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Willard:  I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  our  report,  that 
this  is  a  branch  of  work  that  has  been  taken  up  among  the  ladies.  We 
get  no  appropriation  whatever.  We  bought  and  paid  for  this  building 
ourselves,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  done  a  good  work.  I  wouldn't  be 
afraid  to  compare  our  home  with  any  in  the  State,  in  comparison  with 
the  small  amount  of  money  invested.  We  don't  starve  the  girls.  They 
have  verything  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  Who  owns  the  property.  Is  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Childrens'  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania? 

Mrs.  Willard:  Yes.  I  was  offered  $8,000  for  the  property  a  few 
days  ago.    It  cost  us  $5,000. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Neill  (Titusville)  read  the  report  of  the  Childrens* 
Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  which  follows: 

Many  of  you  have  no  doubt  had  access  to  our  last  annual  report, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  state  a  few  items  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 

^^Our  Secretary's  report  shows  that  we  have  at  present  961  children 
under  our  care,  that  since  the  organization  of  our  society,  sixteen  years 
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ago,  we  have  had  in  our  care  3,225  children.  Our  Actuary  reports  the 
number  of  calls  made  in  the  interst  of  the  work,  424;  number  of  calls 
received,  93;  number  of  letters  received,  1,065;  number  of  letters  written, 
1,379.  Our  Treasurer  reports  money  received  from  various  sources, 
$4,024.70,  all  of  which  was  expended  in  the  interest  of  the  work.  But  it 
is  not  so  much  the  statistical  side  of  our  work,  which  I  wish  to  present 
to  you,  as  some  of  our  methods,  for  I  fear  there  are  those  in  the  audi- 
ence, to  whom  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society  is  either  a  myth  or  a  mystery. 

We  have  a  Board  of  Officers,  consisting-  of  a  President,  25  Vice 
Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Also  a  Board  of  Directors,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  every  Auxiliary  Society  and  an  Actuary. 
Our  Committees  are  Executive,  Organizing,  Office  and  Finance;  also  an 
Advisory  Board,  composed  of  gentlemen  from  the  leading  cities  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  This  looks  like  a  large  force,  but  we  need  them 
all,  for  we  do  a  large  work,  with  workers  in  twenty-seven  counties. 

We  hold  twelve  meetings  annually,  four  of  which  are  Board  met- 
ings  and  eight  executive  meetings.  At  these  ways  and  means  are  dis- 
cussed and  experiences  exchanged.  Our  aim  is  the  rescuing,  care  of 
homeless  and  dependent  children,  and  the  best  methods  of  fitting  them 
to  go  into  good  homes,  and  securing  these  homes  for  them,  constitutes 
our  work.  We  generally  deem  it  best  to  give  children  coming  into  our 
care  the  benefit  of  at  least  a  brief  season  of  training  in  one  of  our  train- 
ing schools  or  institutions  before  placing  them  in  homes.  There  is  no 
compulsion  about  our  work,  and  we  have  only  one  salaried  officer. 

Our  principal  and  most  satisfactory  adjunct  is  our  Industrial  School  at 
Indiana,  Pa.,  an  institution  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  There  girls  are 
sent  for  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  entering  the  best  of  homes.  They 
are  not  only  trained  in  all  branches  of  domestic  science,  but  are  edu- 
catde  by  a  regular  Teacher,  up  to  a  point  which  fits  them  to  enter  a 
Normal  School  if  they  so  desire.  No  pains  are  spared  to  instruct  them 
in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  as  well  as  in  its  practical  side,  and  they  are 
made  inmates  of  an  earnest  Christian  household  as  soon  as  they  enter 
its  doors.  The  results  of  our  work  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  did 
time  permit  we  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  it.  Ours  is  a  labor 
of  love,  and  our  reward  will  be,  to  hear  that  Master  say:  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ve  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Mrs.  Lydia  Walton  (Chester)  read  the  following  report  of  the  Chil- 
drens' Aid  Society  of  Chester  county: 

We  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  report  another  year  of  harmonious 
and  successful  labor,  and  that  our  Aid  Society  and  its  work  are  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  What  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  year's  work 
may  be  must  be  left  with  Him  who  alone  knows  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Since  the  outset  of  this  humane  mission,  April,  1884,  we  have  en- 
rolled upon  our  books  the  names  of  353  children,  110  of  this  number  have 
never  been  county  wards,  assistance  has  been  rendered,  private  homes 
secured  for  this  needy  class,  and  our  membership  funds  applied  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  this  manner  decreasing  in  a  measure  the  recruits  to 
the  pauper  ranks. 

These  passing  years  have  brought  many  changes  to  our  children, 
several  have  reached  a  self-dependable  age,  having  in  their  adopted 
homes  acquired  habits  of  industry,  self-reliance,  order  and  economy, 
thus,  they  leave  our  control,  and  we  prayerfully  trust,  that  out  of  thler 
young  lives  may  go,  living  streams  of  usefulness.  The  entire  number  or 
children  under  the  care  of  our  Society  at  this  period  is  140;  in  free  homes, 
119;  boarding  homes,  21.  When  these  little  folks  are  too  young  for  even 
self-help,  they  are  homed  for  a  time  where  a  compensation  is  allowed 
for  motherly  care  and  good  home  influence. 

The  generous  support  of  our  worthy  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
has  always  been  a  source  of  encouragement  and  invaluable  in  the  prog- 
ress of  our  work.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  with  our  added  years  in 
philanthropic  labor,  our  subtracted  fears,  our  multiplied  joys,  and  di- 
vided responsibilities,  that  we  are  better  fitted  to  introduce  conditions 
that  will  change  humanity  from  within,  an  improvement  along  natural 
lines,  for  in  the  home  and  the  home  circle  must  the  true  character  and 
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hope  of  the  time  be  consulted.  "As  a  necessity  we  labor  for  to-day,  but 
We  ffiJeS^S^.'j^arnard.Prealdent;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walton, Secretary. 

Mr.  Frederick  Fuller  (Scranton)  read  the  following  paper  on 
SANITARY    CONDITION     OF    OUR  POORHOUSES, 
DRAINAGE,  AND  WASTE  MATTERS,  HOW  TO 

DISPOSE  OF  THEM. 
A  year  ago,  at  Wilkesbarre,  the  Hon.  Mayor  said  you  were  wise  and 
good-looking.  He  was  all  right  about  the  good  looks,  but  he  didn't 
qualify  the  other  statements;  he  didn't  say  how  you  were  wise.  He 
didn't  say  you  were  wise  in  your  own  eyes.  He  might  have  meant  that. 
And  he  didn't  say  you  were  wise  to  employ  the  best  means  to  the  best 
ends  I  think  he  meant  that.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  that  most  re- 
markable habeus  corpus  case  of  the  world-wherein  it  was  decided 
which  woman  should  have  the  child;  it  made  that  Judge  famous 
throughout  the  world. 

Holy  writ  tells  us  that  the  serpent  is  wise,  but  he  beguiled  Mother 
Eve,  and  made  an  awful  bad  job  of  it.  We  haven't  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  it  to  this  day. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story,  that  I  heard  a  lawyer  get  off  a  while  ago. 
A  father  and  his  son  took  dinner  at  a  hotel,  and  after  dinner  was  over 
and  the  father  settled  the  bill  and  the  little  boy  said:  "Father, 
didn't  that  man  charge  pretty  high  for  this  dinner?"  and  the  father 
said  yes,  and  the  boy  said:  "Won't  God  punish  him  for  that?"  and  the 
father  took  a  bundle  of  silver  spoons  out  of  his  pocket  and  said:  "Yes, 
my  son.    God  has  already  punished  him." 

We  hope  and  pray  that  we  will  take  back  to  our  homes  more  wis- 
dom than  we  brought  with  us. 

My  paper  is  not  very  flowery,  as  it  is  not  a  flowery  subject;  but  it 
is  a  very  practical  subject. 

Sanitary  science  is  described  in  history  as  an  application  of  the  laws 
of  physiology  and  general  pathology  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
and  life  of  communities  by  means  of  those  agencies  which  are  m  com- 
mon and  constant  use.  This  department  of  science  is  regarded  by  many 
persons  as  of  modern  origin,  and  doubtless  to  a  great  extent,  they  are 
correct  in  their  belief,  but  a  reference  to  early  history  evidence  may 
be  found  that  the  health  of  the  general  population  was  a  subject  of 
legislation.  . 

The  Mosaic  code  of  laws,  the  most  ancient  on  record,  contains  min- 
ute direction  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  person,  the  purification  of  the 
dwelling  and  the  camp, the  selection  of  healthy  and  the  avoidance  of  un- 
wholesome food,  the  seclusion  of  persons  with  contagious  disorders  and 
various  other  points  bearing  on  the  physical  well  being  of  the  Jewish 
Nation.  ,  . 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  not  like  the  Jews,  making  hygiene 
a  part  of  their  religious  duties,  were  far  from  neglecting  it.  They  paid 
serious  attention  to  sanitary  matters  and  to  physical  culture,  and  the, 
Romans  constructed  an  indestructable  and  stupendous  memorial  of  its 
attention  to  the  drainage  and  sewage  of  the  city  at  a  very  early  period 
of  its  history.  At  a  later  period  aqueducts  were  made  to  cover  miles 
upon  miles  of  the  surrounding  plain,  and  their  splendid  ruins,  still  part- 
ly used  for  their  original  purpose,  attest  the  munificence  and  the  abun- 
dance with  which  the  first  of  sanitary  requisites  was  supplied  to  the 
imperial  city. 

Enough  is  also  known  of  the  construction  of  the  private  houses  and 
public  buildings  of  the  Romans  to  see  that  they  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  free  ventilation  and  good  drainage. 
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As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  almshouses,  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  except  the  few  I  have  visited.  I 
have  strong  convictions,  however,  as  to  what  their  condition  should  be. 
Those  I  have  seen  I  found  to  be  in  a  fairly  good  condition,  as  to  clean- 
liness, but  in  some  respects  not  up  to  modern  standards.  "Cleanliness 
is  next  to  goodliness,"  and  a  law  precedent  to  life  and  health  and  wel- 
fare of  society.  The  position  we  occupy  and  are  trying,  I  hope,  to  fill 
with  honor,  is  one  on  the  side  of  reform  and  good  morals.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  business  to  study  the  best  interests  of  society.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect a  clean  heart  to  dwell  in  an  unclean  body?  The  class  of  subjects 
we  have  to  deal  with  as  a  rule  are  averse  to  purity,  and  prefer  to  be  let 
alone  in  that  respect.  I  presume  many  of  us  have  found  in  our  ex- 
perience the  truth  of  this  statement.  I  know  that  I  have,  and  when  I 
have  in  certain  cases  of  applicants  for  admission  to  our  home,  that  I 
did,  not  deem  especially  worth  of  hospitality,  I  have  simply  informed 
such,  that  a  boiling  and  cleansing  process  awaited  their  admission,  they 
would  retire  in  disgust.  Considering  such  a  punishment  too  sever,  they 
would  rather  be  shot.  A  rule  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  Medes 
and  Persians  should  be  adoptde  in  all  almshouses  and  asylums  and 
kindred  institutions  and  strictly  enforced  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
be  thoroughly  swept  and  duster  every  day,  except  on  Sunday,  and  all 
floors  and  woodwork  cleaned  at  least  twice  every  week.  The  inmates 
should  be  required  to  bathe  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  their  under- 
clothing and  bed  clothing  washed  oftener  if  found  necessary  upon  in- 
spection. For  bathing  purposes  the  rain  bath  is  being  adopted  in  some 
hospitals  in  preference  to  the  bath  tub. 

The  question  of  sewage  is  equally  as  important.  With  a  copious 
supply  of  running  water,  piped  throughout  every  building  and  dis- 
charged into  a  stream  sufficient  to  carry  it  off,  the  problem  is  well 
nigh  solved. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  connect  with  such  a  stream  then  what  is 
known  as  farm  sewage  may  be  resorted  to  with  success.  We  have  such 
a  system  at  our  Hillside  Home.  A  series  of  canals  on  the  slope  below 
the  buildings,  one  below  the  other,  with  brick  walls  between,  through 
which  the  liquid  percolates,  permitting  the  solids  to  settle  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  may  be  removed  often  as  necessary  and  spread  upon  the 
vegetable  garden,  immediately  below  the  trenchs.  This  plan  is  ap- 
proved by  experts,  and  is  all  right.  Nothing  offensive  that  is  noticeable, 
the  soil  and  vegetation  taking  it  all  up,  at  the  same  time  an  excellent 
fertilizer. 

The  Encyclopedia  says:  "It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  health  for 
houses  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  that  all  filth  should  be  re- 
moved from  them  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  disposed  of  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cease  to  be  injurious  to  mankind.  It  may  be  taken  as 
a  pretty  safe  general  guide  that  all  matters  which  give  off  a  disagree- 
able order  are  dangerous  if  allowed  to  remain  near  our  dwellings.  Na- 
ture thus  giving  us  warning  of  the  presence  of  something  that  may  do 
us  no  harm.  Many  people  have  thought  that  if  by  using  certain  deodoriz- 
ing materials  they  could  either  fix  this  offluvium  permanently  or  for  a 
time,  they  had  surmounted  the  difficulty,  but  this  is  scarcely  half  a 
cure,  and  a  palliation  like  this  is  much  less  advisable  than  a  radical 
measure  of  removing  the  filth  by  suspension  in  water  and  rendering  of 
it  not  only  innocuous,  but  beneficial  by  incorporating  it  with  the  great 
deodorizer— living  vegetation.  It  seems  as  if  nature  had  planned  all 
this  for  us,  if  we  will  only  follow  her  teaching." 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  resort  to  the  systems  mentioned,  as  is  the 
case,  perhaps,  in  some  districts,  then  sinks  or  earth  closets  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  in  such  event  dry  earth  and  lime  should  be  used  daily  as 
a  covering  and  contents  removed  as  often  as  required  and  spread  upon 
ploughed  land,  as  far  off  from  buildings  as  can  be,  the  soft  earth,  sun 
and  rain  will  do  the  work  of  a  crematory  to  a  certain  extent.  Dry 
earth  is  a  powerful  agent  for  deoderizing  exerita,  and  will  deprive 
refuse  of  offense  or  harm  and  retain  it  in  a  fit  condition  for  agricultural 
use. 

The  proper  disposition  of  garbage  and  waste  matter  is  another  seri- 
ous question,  and  one  that  gives  much  anxiety  everywhere.  Boards  of 
Health  recommend  the  establishment  of  crematories,  where  it  may  be 
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consumed  by  fire,  the  cheapness  of  fuel  in  many  parts  of  our  State 
would  make  such  comparatively  inexpensive,  when  put  in  successful 
operation.  A  herd  of  swine  would,  of  course,  consume  a  large  quantity 
of  garbage  and  waste,  but  they  are  a  nuisance  in  themselves,  and  if 
tolerated  at  all  they  should  be  kept  a  long  distance  away. 

This  also  is  no  small  factor  in  the  matter  of  sanitary  regulation.  1 
have  visited  some  institutions  where  I  found  the  atmosphere  in  some  of 
the  wards  nearly  putrid  and  thoroughly  sickening.  I  believe  there  is  no 
excuse  for  such  a  condition,  the  pure  air  of  heaven  should  be  permitted 
to  have  free  course  continually  through  every  part  of  the  building  from 
cellar  to  garret,  the  Almighty  has  abundantly  provided  it  for  the  health 
and  happiness  of  humanity,  and  it  is  freely  supplied,  costing  nothing,  it 
carries  life  and  health  on  its  wings,  use  it  as  freely  as  it  is  given. 
Cleanliness,  pure  air  and  water  are  cheaper  than  Doctors'  bills  and 
funerals.  The  natural  means  of  purifying  the  air  are  diffusion,  oxida- 
tion, the  action  of  winds,  and  the  fall  of  rain,  in  cases  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  specially  impure,  as  in  sick  rooms,  where  there  are  contagious 
cases.  The  agents  commonly  known  as  disenfeetants  or  deordorants 
are  employed.  These  agencies  are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Any  physician  or  druggist  can  tell  you  what  they  are,  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  all  these  agents  are  mere  auxiliaries  to  ventilation,  the 
primary  importance  of  which  must  never  be  forgotten. 

The  beneficial  results  of  a  vigorous  effort  to  stamp  out  disease  and 
improve  the  health  of  communities  by  use  of  the  systems  approved  of 
is  beyond  question. 

As  a  body,  we  may  quite  properly  be  termed  auxiliary  to  the  Boards 
of  Health  throughout  the  State,  for  it  is  our  province  to  isolate  from 
the  public,  and  care  for  such  as  would  otherwise  contaminate  society 
and  spread  moral  and  bodily  disease  abroad,  as  such  a  board  it  should 
be  one  earnest  endeavor  to  make  and  enforce  such  sanitary  regulations 
as  will  shut  off  the  sources  of  disease  that  are  common  in  every  thickly 
settled  community.  While  our  work  in  this  direction  may  not  attract 
much  attention  we  may  hope  at  least  to  have  an  approving  conscience. 

It  will  not  answer  for  us  to  say  that  we  know  these  matters  ought 
to  be  attented  to,  but  we  do  not  have  the  appliances  and  means  to  do 
with,  or  that  conditions  are  not  favorable,  or  some  other  lame  reason, 
there  is  no  such  defense  as  excuse.  Where  there  is  a  disposition  and 
will  to  do,  a  way  can  always  be  found,  and  we  will  be  and  ought  to  be 
held  responsible  for  any  indifference  or  neglect  of  plain  duty  in  the 
premises.  I  make  no  claim  to  being  an  expert  in  this  matter,  nor  do  1 
feel  competent  to  instruct  or  advise  as  to  system  and  method.  I  have 
been  compelled  to  face  these  questions  in  the  past  five  years,  and  1 
simply  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Eternal  vigilance  in  this  business  is  the  price  of  life  savings  and  health 
restoring.  Great  advancement  has  been  made  in  all  departments  of  lite 
in  late  years,  and  no  Board  can  be  exonerated  for  not  availing  their  in- 
stitutions of  the  latest  improved  methods,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
those  under  their  care. 

The  secret  of  success  of  our  institutions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  in- 
mates are  treated  as  human  beings,  and  not  as  cattle. 

After  all,  the  noble  and  great  things  in  life,  are  the  so-called  little 
things.  We  are  not  all  born  to  be  great  in  the  world's  affairs,  but  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  position  in  society  for  its 
advancement  in  prosperity. 

I  believe  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Poor,  and  all  kindred  institu- 
tions of  charity,  requires  the  exercise  of  the  best  traits  and  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  that  can  be  found  in  man  or  woman.  "Honor  and 
fame  from  no  condition  rise.  Act  well  your  part,  therein  the  honor  lies.  ' 

The  Convention  was  here  favored  with  music  by  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn:  I  hope  the  Convention  will  not  leave  this  very 
able  paper  of  Mr.  Fuller's  without  some  discussion. 

It  is  a  question  that  affects  every  poorhouse  in  the  State.  Somerset 
county  has  the  same  question  confronting  it,  and  the  information  given 
us  in  this  paper  is  very  valuable.    1  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  serious 
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questions  that  the  Directors  have  to  meet.  It  is  so  ably  discussed  in 
•■his  paper  that  I  think  copies  of  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  Director  of  the  Poor  in  the  State.  In  this  day  when  we  have 
Boards  of  Health  they  are  constantly  going  around  trying  to  smell 
something,  and  when  they  do  they  are  apt  to  make  a  fuss  about  it.  The 
sooner  we  are  prepared  to  meet  this  question  the  better  it  will  be. 

Hon.  R.  D.  McGonnigle:  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance.  Every  day  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  dispose  of  the  sewage  and  refuse  of  these  institutions.  I  know 
of  an  institution  that  have  for  years  been  running  their  sewage  into  a 
running  stream.  By  an  order  of  court  they  were  about  to  be  restrained 
from  that  and  they  had  to  find  some  other  way  of  handling  it.  They 
have  worked  out  something  in  that  line,  and  have  the  matter  under 
contract  now.  Mr.  Fuller  very  truly  says  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  are  a  Board  of  Health.  The  institution  I  allude  to  is  the  Brie 
County  Almshouse,  and  I  think  Colonel  Gould  can  tell  us  something 
about  what  they  are  doing  in  taking  care  of  their  sewage,  by  this 
process. 

Colonel  E.  P.  Gould:  Some  years  ago  the  Erie  county  Directors  of 
the  Poor  were  confronted  with  a  very  serious  problem.  When  the  alms- 
house was  built  the  sewage  was  run  into  a  stream  that  originated  on 
the  poor  farm.  A  magnificent  spring  came  out  of  the  ground,  and  ran 
into  a  larger  stream.  And  the  sewage  was  run  into  this  stream,  and  it 
ran  some  two  miles  from  there  to  Presque  Isle  Bay.  Two  years  ago 
one  of  the  farmers  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  against  the  Direc- 
tors, from  running  the  sewage  into  that  stream.  They  had  no  other 
way  of  disposing  of  it.  You  know  the  poorhouses  have  to  be  so  plumbed 
and  arranged  that  the  plumbing  works  automatically;  as  many  of  the 
inmates  haven't  mind  enough  to  handle  the  ordinary  closets. 

I  was  appealed  to  by  the  Directors,  to  know  what  to  do.  I  directed 
them  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  injunction.  They  did  ignore  it  until  it 
was  argued  in  Court.  I  was  frank  enough  to  tell  the  Court  that  when 
the  injunction  was  served  I  instructed  the  Directors  to  disobey  the 
order  of  the  Court  and  he  asked  why,  and  I  said  because  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  were  confronted  with  a  dilemma;  one  way  they  had  to  risk 
the  lives  of  the  inmates,  by  obeying  the  injunction,  and  the  other  by 
disobeying  the  order  of  Court,  and  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  go  to 
jail  than  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  inmates.  And  the  injunction  was  dis- 
solved, but  the  suit  stood  to  be  tried. 

The  Directors  commenced  to  devise  some  plan  to  dispose  of  the 
sewage.  Experts  were  brought  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
gave  their  ideas  of  the  best  plan. 

There  are  about  500  barrels  of  water  run  through  that  institution 
every  day.  The  Directors  finally  settled  upon  a  plan  presented  by  J. 
Everett  Hill,  of  the  New  York  Waste  and  Disposal  Company;  and  we 
just  completed  the  plan  and  it  shows  that  it  is  going  to  work  admirably. 

But  this  question  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  is  in  its  infancy  yet. 

Our  plan  was  this:  The  sewage  is  run  into  a  large  tank  that  is  set- 
tled in  the  ground,  20  feet  in  diameter  and  some  8  or  10  feet  deep,  built 
of  brick,  and  cemented,  and  the  pipe  that  leads  the  sewage  into  this 
tank  runs  in  five  or  six  feet  from  the  bottom. 
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Opposite,  at  the  same  height,  is  an  automatic  siphon,  and  when  the 
sewage  rises  to  a  certain  point  the  siphon  empties  the  tank  and  then  it 
stops  and  will  not  run  again  until  it  gets  to  that  position  again.  This 
is  let  off  into  the  fields,  and  the  fields  are  divided  into  three  sections,  to 
receive  it.  In  our  plan  there  are  fifteen  ditches  that  run  about  six  rods. 
They  arj  planned  to  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  Ours  are  more 
than  that. 

These  ditches  are  to  be  made  absolutely  level,  so  that  the  sewage  is 
on  a  dead  level.  At  the  lower  end  of  each  ditch  is  a  tile  put  in  so  if  it 
raises  above  that  it  will  run  out  on  the  land  below,  and  below  that 
about  ten  feet  a  wall  of  broken  stone  or  cinders,  through  which  it  is  to 
percolate.  This  sewage  percolates  into  the  ground.  The  ditches  are 
about  10  to  12  feet  apart;  and  there  is  a  connecting  ditch  that  leads  to 
them.  Alternately  in  the  land  between  the  ditches  there  is  a  field  tile 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  that  is  a  little  below  the  ditches,  through 
the  center  of  this  land  that  lies  between;  the  theory  being  that  the  sew- 
age will  percolate  through  the  ground  and  reach  these  field  tile  and  go 
into  a  main  sewer  that  leads  back  into  the  stream  again.  The  land  be- 
tween the  ditches  can  be  utilized  by  raising  any  kind  of  vegetables  that 
are  eaten  without  cooking— it  won't  do  to  raise  lettuce  and  that  kind  of 
vegetables. 

There  is  a  distributing  tank  where  this  sewage  runs  into,  from  the 
main  tank;  when  the  tank  empties  to-day  it  will  run.  say,  into  the  west 
five  ditches;  as  soon  as  that  main  tank  empties  the  gate  is  changed  and 
it  goes  into  the  next  five.  And  then  when  that  is  closed  it  runs  into  the 
next  five;  and  so  it  alternates,  day  after  day.  With  one  man  to  at- 
tend it. 

Where  it  goes  into  the  main  tank  there  is  a  screen  that  catches  all 
of  the  coarse  material  that  goes  into  the  tank,  and  that  is  cleaned  every 
day  and  taken  and  disposed  of.  This  has  been  running  about  a  week, 
and  so  far  it  seems  to  be  perfect.  But  it  is  an  experiment  with  us.  We 
have  taken  the  best  means  we  could.  You  can  at  any  time  come  to 
Krie  and  investigate  our  plan  and  see  how  it  works.  This  is  regarded 
as  the  best  that  has  been  adopted  thus  far. 

The  tank  is  supposed  to  be  large  enough  to  empty  once  a  day.  Ours 
empties  twice  a  day,  because  there  is  so  much  sewage.  If  we  find  that 
one  field  tile  in  every  other  one  of  these  strips  of  land  isn't  sufficient  we 
can  put  one  in  every  one.  These  ditches  will  have  to  be  raked  out  every 
few  days,  so  they  will  not  clog  up,  and  one  man  is  assigned  to  take  care 
of  them  and  see  that  it  is  working  correctly. 

The  water  that  passes  out  into  the  stream  again  is  as  pure,  appar- 
ently, as  the  water  that  comes  from  the  spring  on  the  land.  When  this 
plan  was  first  proposed  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hill  and  told  him  I  thought  his 
plan  would  be  a  success  in  the  summer  time,  but  that  it  might  be  a 
failure  in  the  winter  time.  He  wrote  back  and  said  he  didn't  wonder  it 
was  suggested,  but  that  they  had  a  plant  that  had  been  working  six 
years,  in  Canada,  where  it  was  colder  than  any  place  in  this  State,  and 
that  it  was  working  admirably.  That  the  warmth  in  the  water  pre- 
vented it  from  freezing,  and  also  a  little  grease  in  the  water  which  pre- 
vented its  freezing. 

Adam  S.  Miller  (Somerset)  read  the  following  paper, 
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FRIENDLY  VISITING  BY  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion: The  subject  of,  "Friendly  Visiting  on  Part  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor,"  was  assigned  me  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until 
I  saw  it  on  the  program.  I  have  always  tried  to  show  my  friendship 
to  him,  and  why  he  should  be  so  unkind  to  me  I  can't  say.  He  did  not 
make  a  "friendly  visit."  Had  he  done  so,  I  would  not  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram. No  more  efficient  person  could  be  selected  to  get  up  our  pro- 
grams than  Mr.  Colborn,  and  I  presume  that  if  we  were  all  to  consult 
self,  instead  of  duty,  we  would  have  no  program,  and  we  would  be  won- 
dering what  we  are  here  for. 

Visiting  and  investgating  are  among  the  chief  essentials  of  the 
duties  of  a  Director  of  the  Poor;  without  the  first,  you  are  ignorant  or 
the  object  for  which  you  were  elected  by  the  people,  and  who  are  the 
subjects  of  their  charities,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  you  do  not 
know  if  the  person  seeking  relief  is  worthy  of  your  bounties  and  is  not 
an  impostor,  or  that  you  are  not  encouraging  idleness  and  poverty. 

The  law  imposes  the  duty  upon  the  Director  of  the  Poor,  of  visiting 
those  who  make  application  for  relief,  and  the  children  who  are  inden- 
tured by  them.  Friendly  visiting  is  merely  establishing  human  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man,  and  oftentimes  a  kind  and  encouraging 
word  lifts  a  man  out  of  gloom  and  despair,  and  gives  him  heart  to  bat- 
tle with  the  world. 

John  Morley  characterized  the  act  of  friendly  visiting  as  a  humani- 
tarian movement,  and  defined  it  as  "an  individual  love  of  our  fellows," 
steadfast  in  human  nature,  firm  and  steadfast  search  after  justice,  and 
a  firm  aspiration  toward  improvement.  In  parts  of  Europe  friendly 
visiting  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  distributing  of  the  peoples 
bounties  is  a  municipal  requirement.  The  object-  is  to  relieve  the  coun- 
try of  its  burden  of  crime  and  poverty,  to  help  the  helpless,  to  help 
themselves,  to  banish  slums,  to  break  down  barriers  between  social 
extremes,  to  rescue  the  perishing. 

It  is  against  tradition  to  turn  a  hungry  beggar  from  our  doors.  We 
would  rather  fill  his  basket  with  bread,  and  see  that  he  is  clothed  and 
shod,  but  at  the  same  time  our  good  sense,  and  experience  teach  us 
that  our  misguided  charity  is  fostering  pauperism. 

Take  time,  lend  him  your  brains,  teach  and  encourage  him,  and  he 
will  no  longer  be  a  beggar  at  your  door.  The  world  has  no  use  for  the 
tramp,  and  is  fast  realizing  this  fact,  our  highways  were  fewer  of  them 
the  past  year.than  the  previous  year;  while  poverty  courts  disguise,  and 
loves  to  masquerade  in  smooth  stories,  the  public  are  becoming  sus- 
picious of  these,  and  upon  investigating  the  case  of  some  unfortunate 
cripple,  or  deformed  object,  you  will  likely  find  it  is  from  choice,  rather 
than  from  necessity.  This  great  Nation  has  made  ample  provision  for 
all  unfortunate  classes  of  people  and  persons.  Last  year  while  the  sew- 
age system  was  being  put  in,  in  my  native  town,  a  young  man  looking 
distressed,  feigning  sickness,  with  his  arm  bandaged,  asked  for  help;  an 
order  was  given  him  to  a,  physician  for  examination,  and  a  request  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  work  for  a  job  for  him;  he  did  not  appear  at 
either  place,  but  at  evening  he  appeared  among  the  tramps  at  the 
County  Home. 

In  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  Secret  Societies  in  the  world  there  is 
practically  no  charity,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  sickness  or  death  should 
overtake  one  of  their  members,  who  is  the  wage-earner  and  support  of 
the  family,  and  they  should  be  in  distress,  they  would  give  with  a  lavish 
hand  for  "their  immediate  relief,  but  when  one  of  their  number  through 
misfortune,  is  reduced  to  penury  and  want,  they  go  to  him  as  a  friend 
in  need  find  position  and  employment  for  him,  where  he  may  earn  a 
livelihood  for  his  loved  ones,  thus  preserving  his  self-respect,  and  not 
placing  him  in  the  list  as  objects  of  charity.  This  is  true  friendship  and 
illustrates  friendly  visiting. 

Through  a  system  of  visiting  and  investigation,  you  will  be  able  to 
sift  out  from  the  poor  all  the  frauds,  and  your  relief  calls  will  be  very 
much  reduced.  Childhood  and  old  age  must  be  cared  for,  poverty  and 
sickness  must  be  relieved. 
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Yet  often  through  a  friendly  visit,  some  undiscovered  trait,  tact,  or 
skillful  workman  might  be  discovered,  which,  if  brought  to  light,  might 
be  the  means  of  giving  support  and  a  living  to  the  family.  Our  blessed 
Savior  is  the  highest  type  of  a  friend,  who  came  among  us  to  give  life 
and  light,  and  to  give  it  more  abundantly.  He  was  constantly  doing 
some  act  of  kindness,  He  healed  the  sick,  He  made  the  lame  to  walk, 
the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear. 

While  the  visitor  may  not  be  able  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  or  un- 
stop the  ears  of  the  deaf,  we  can  cheer  the  sick,  encourage  the  despon- 
dent and  by  suggestions  help  the  wage-earner  through  a  hard  winter. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  Fraternal  Societies  in  our  country,  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  was  made,  which  applies  as  feelingly  and  appropri- 
ately to  all  charity  workers  as  it  does  to  them:  "In  whatever  circum- 
stances men  may  be  placed,  there  are  none  so  destitute  of  friends  as  not 
to  have  the  tenderest  sympathies  called  into  active  exertion  in  min- 
istering to  a  limited  circle,  by  merely  natural  affections;  but  unhappily, 
in  the  rugged  journey  of  life,  it  too  often  occurs  that  these  kindlier  sen- 
sibilities either  become  blunted  by  time,  causing  the  heart  to  contract 
as  friend  after  friend  is  snatched  away,  or  else  that  selfish  pursuits  ab- 
sorb the  mind,  which  in  the  mistaken  hope  of  finding  solid  happiness  in 
them,  forgets  the  sufferings,  the  interests,  and  sometimes  the  rights  of 
others." 

These  things  which  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  human  existence,  no 
institution,  however  admirable  its  contrivance,  can  hope  to  banish 
from  society  at  large;  for  the  noblest  institution  can  exert  but  a  cir- 
cumscribed influence  in  comparison  with  society  amidst  which  it  acts. 
Still  by  habits  of  closer  association  in  objects  of  enlarged  and  animating 
philanthropy,  much  may  be  done  without  risk  or  injury  to  individual 
fortunes,  to  make  men  more  useful  to  their  kind,  more  hopeful  to  the 
distressed,  more  regularly  thoughtful  of  the  happiness  of  those  around 
them,  hence  by  enforcing  an  obseivance  of  these  humane  duties,  which 
are  purely  benevolent,  and  the  practicing  of  them  will  contribute  to  the 
elevation  and  happiness  to  all.  The  Master  hath  said:  "A  man  that  hath 
friends  must  show  himself  friendly,"  which  is  the  theme  for  fraternity 
for  men  in  all  lands;  the  inspired  writer  hath  also  said:  "And  there  is  a 
friend  that  stieketh  closer  than  a  brother,"  which  has  foreshadowed  the 
universal  fatherhood  of  God,  as  well  as  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Lord 
Bacon  in  his  famous  essay  on  this  subject,  recognizes  the  value  of 
friendship  and  friendly  visiting,  in  these  words:  "You  may  take  Sarza 
for  the  liver,  steel  for  the  spleen,  flowers  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  eas- 
torem  for  the  brain,  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend, 
to  whom  you  can  impart  your  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions, 
counsels,  or  whatever  lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,"  and  the  Poet 
after  visiting  every  kingdom  and  republic  upon  which  a  sunbeam  may 
fall  returned  to  the  place  where  his  childhood  and  youth  were  spent, 
and  standing  by  the  grave  of  a  schoolmate  and  friend,  burst  forth  m 
these  lines: 

"And  I,  since  then,  have  wandered  wide, 

And  seen  the  world  on  every  side, 
By  land  and  sea,  and  learned,  ah  me — 

That  warm,  true  hearts  are  rare; 
And  he  who  is  best  loved  on  earth. 

Has  not  one  friend  to  spare." 

The  orchestra  furnished  the  Convention  with  music. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  I  have  a  paper  that  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Guv, 
Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  to  present.  This  morning  the 
Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  found  the  Treasurer's  accounts 
correct,  and  the  account  was  itemized.  There  was  some  request  made 
for  the  Committee  to  present  a  statement  of  how  much  money  we  have 
on  hand,  and  what  our  receipts  are  for  the  year  and  our  expenses.  At 
Mr.  Guy's  request  I  present  a  statement  showing  substantially  how  the 
finances  stand.  The  Committee  report  that  the  Treasurer  has  on 
hand  $18.77. 
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The  year  before  there  was  $713,  making  a  total  of  $1,600  receipts  for 
the  two  years,  or  an  average  of  $807  for  each  year. 

Taking  that  as  a  fair  basis,  and  I  think  our  receipts  this  year  will 
be  $800  from  the  usual  assessments  and  contributions,  it  would  give 
cash  on  hand  during  the  year,  $818.77. 

The  expenses  are  about  as  follows:  There  is  due  me  $100  advanced 
for  printing  and  other  expenses;  on  account  of  printing  last  year,  $120. 
There  will  be  due  our  Reporter  this  year  $125,  and  estimating  $400  for 
the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  sundry  other 
printing  of  notices,  etc.,  it  would  make  $745  of  expenses,  and  adding  an- 
other $100  for  sundries  would  make  the  total  expenses  $845,  as  against 
our  estimated  receipts  of  $818;  in  other  words,  a  shortage  of  $25.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Treasurer  has  in  his  hands  about  the  same  amount 
that  was  placed  in  his  hands  last  year  your  finances  are  in  shape  to  take 
care  of  the  obligations. 

For  twenty  five  years  .the  proceedings  of  this  Association  have  been 
placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Reporter,  for  me  to  have  them  printed  and 
distributed,  and  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  done  that  work.  For 
twenty  years  I  have  attended  these  meetings  and  paid  my  own  ex- 
penses; for  eighteen  years  I  have  gotten  up  all  your  programs  and  at- 
tended to  the  details.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  thrown  it 
on  to  Mr.  Colborn. 

I  have  placed  the  printing  in  the  hands  of  printers  in  Pittsburg  who 
have  done  the  printing  for  all  the  companies  I  have  represented,  and 
during  all  that  time  I  have  never  closed  my  accounts  with  them.  Two 
years  ago  I  advanced  $200,  and  the  Association  is  still  indebted  to  me 
$100. 

It  may  be  you  can  get  the  reports  printed  cheaper,  but  this  firm  has 
done  work  for  me  for  twenty  years,  they  do  their  work  well,  and  they 
are  convenient  to  me.  It  takes  me  a  few  hours  a  day  for  about  a  month 
to  examine  the  proof,  before  the  reports  are  completed.  That  is  a  work 
I  have  had  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  am  not  asking  to  keep  it  or  to 
have  the  printing  of  the  reports  in  my  hands.  I  am  willing  that 
you  should  appoint  a  committee  to  take  this  work  off  my  hands.  I  never 
paid  a  dollar  more  for  the  printing  than  I  would  for  my  own  work.  I  have 
given  proably  a  month  out  of  every  year,  for  20  years  to  attend  to  detail  work 
in  this  Convention,  and  still  I  am  coming  here.  All  I  want  to  know  from 
you  is  what  you  want  done,  about  the  printing  of  the  reports?  If  you 
want  me  to  continue  as  I  have,  all  right,  and  if  not  take  your  own  way 
of  doing  it,  and  I  will  help  you  all  I  can. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  regarding  the  expenses  of  the  Association 
and  the  printing  of  the  reports  was  left  to  be  attended  to  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  A.  Lee  Fleck,  of  Blair,  read  the  following  paper: 

PROTECTION  OF  INMATES. 

Protection  is  one  of  the  blessings  insured  to  a  people  by  a  govern- 
ment. There  are  none  who  need  this  guarantee  so  much  as  those  who 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  In  nature's  economy  nothing  is  lost, 
but  everything  has  its  use.  The  poor  are  ever  with  us.  This  we  were 
told  long  ago  by  the  Great  Teacher  who  made  the  poor  objects  of  His 
special  attention.  He  never  intimated  that  they  were  a  great  trouble, 
nor  did  He  fault  them  for  being  in  such  condition.  The  poor  are  with 
us  not  as  a  punishment  to  them,  but  that  the  virtue  of  beneficence  might 
be  cultivated  in  those  who  have  been  less  unfortunate.   It  also  presents 
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the  condition  to  us  that  a  human  being  is  possible  to  attain.  We  are 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  outgrowth  of  favorable  environments.  We 
profit  very  much  by  the  sacrifices  our  ancestors  made  for  us.  The  hard- 
ships they  endured  are  matters  of  history  only,  to  us.  We  cannot  even 
imagine  their  discomforts  both  of  body  and  mind.  So,  it  is  true,  that  if 
our  condition  be  better,  it  is  largely  due  to  influences  outside  ourselves 
and  not  entirely  to  us. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  such  conditions  on  the  part  ot 
those  found  in  institutions  that  are  represented  here  by  these  Directors, 
it  becomes  our  duty  now,  in  as  much  as  they  are  found  under  our  care, 
and  very  likely  to  remain  so,  many  of  them  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
to  provide  proper  protection  to  them. 

This  protection  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
the  people's  money  in  erecting  houses  at  useless  expense,  and  equipping 
them  after  the  manner  of  an  extravagant  millionaire,  but  in  providing 
an  institution  of  modern  arrangement,  of  durable  material,  and  equip- 
ping it  with  modern  conveniences,  which  after  all  is  the  wisest  economy. 

Inmates  are  entitled  to  protection  against  both  cold  and  heat,  and 
their  accompanying  elements,  snow  and  rain.  They  need  and  should 
have  places  for  exercise,  possibly  some  employment  for  such  as  are  able, 
as  well  as  breathing  space  at  night  with  proper  ventilation,  so  as  to  in- 
sure health  as  far  as  possible. 

Until  it  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  all  that  are  physically  or 
mentally  unsound  should  be  hurriedly  ushered  into  the  great  beyond  by 
the  most  economical  method,  it  is  the  duty  of  Directors  to  prolong  the 
days  of  these  inmates  to  their  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  To  this  end  it 
is  both  proper  and  economy  to  provide  a  home  by  which  the  health  of 
these  unfortunates  may  be  cared  for  as  well  as  possible. 

They  are  also  to  be  prevented  from  doing  violence  to  their  own 
bodies  either  by  accident  or  otherwise. 

The  unfortunate  who  becomes  a  charge  to  the  county  is  truely  an 
object  of  pity.  After  we  have  done  our  best  to  rectify  the  wrong,  he 
still  occupies  an  unenviable  position.  We  sometimes  hear  it  remarked 
that  certain  inmates  deserve  no  sympathy  or  aid,  having  been  largely 
responsible  themselves  for  their  present  condition  through  faults  of 
their  own;  but  that,  I  take  it,  does  not  debar  them  from  our  sympathy, 
our  charity,  and  our  tenderest  care  and  protection.  Moreover  we  would 
not  be  discharging  our  duty  as  officials  if  we  fail  to  afford  them  these 
considerations.  The  fact  that  the  inmate  is  placed  under  the  Director's 
care  is  sufficient  reason  that  he  should  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  pro- 
tect them  from  doing  violence  to  their  own  bodies,  either  by  self-abuse, 
accident  or  otherwise. 

"Methods  of  lighting  and  heating  should  not  only  be  the  most  econom- 
ical, but  the  least  liable  to  injure  either  building  or  inmates.  The  tallow- 
dip  might  furnish  enough  light  to  sleep  by,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish enough  fire  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  person  to  send  a  very 
expensive  structure  up  in  flames.  Fire  escapes  are  also  a  necessity,  but 
since  the  best  of  these  often  prove  inadequate  it  is  much  the  better  plan 
to  provide  against  fire  than  to  arrange  escapes  from  it.  At  the  present 
day  the  mild  cases  of  insanity  are  cared  for  at  the  county  homes.  The^e 
mild  cases  are  uncertain  factors.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  these 
be  prevented  from  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  the  innocent.  All  these 
things  are  of  importance  when  considering  this  subject.  The  attend- 
ants, too,  have  much  to  do  toward  insuring  protection  to  the  inmates. 
Many  details  in  the  matter  are  entirely  under  their  supervision. 

They  should  be  prompt  to  report  to  the  proper  authority  any 
breach  of  discipline  or  decency.  Results  for  good  or  ill  often  arise  from 
small  beginnings.  They  should  realize  that  they  All  very  responsible 
positions,  and,  in  turn,  faithful  service  should  be  properly  acknowledged 
or  remunerated.  Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  such 
institutions,  from  the  highest  official  to  the  most  humble  attendant, 
have  much  that  is  unpleasant  to  contend  with,  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment come  scantily  and  slowly  from  the  multitudes  of  the  more  for- 
tunate. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  from  day  to  day  are  unknown  to  the  out- 
side world  who  at  times  imagine  great  profligacy  and  extravagance. 
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As  in  many  other  instances,  those  who  are  intrusted  with  public  in- 
terests do  not  receive  the  support  due  their  honest  efforts. 

This  is  due,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  regard 
to  matters  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that  officials  are  slow  to 
realize  the  responsibility  connected  with  administering  the  duties  in- 
cumbent ucon  them. 

We,  as  Directors,  are  responsible  to  the  citizens  who  have  elected  us 
for  any  duty  pertaining  to  our  office.  If  we  fail  to  discharge  our  duties 
faithfully  and  conscientiously,  we  not  only  are  unworthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  us,  but  the  poor  will  have  suffered  somewhat  on  our  account. 

Not  only  are  we  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  funds  they  have 
contributed,  but  to  God  if  we  fail  to  heed  the  injunction,  "Let  them 
rise  up  and  help  you  and  be  your  protector." 

In  matters  relative  to  the  general  health  of  such  an  institution,  the 
regular  physician  should  be  authority.  Neglect  in  matters  of  health  is 
often  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  inmates,  or  oversight  on  the 
part  of  attendants.  Timely  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  physician  are 
very  valuable,  indeed,  extremely  necessary. 

Much  can  be  done  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  inmate,  and  much 
may  and  should  be  done  for  the  moral  and  spiritual.  As  a  general  thing 
the  moral  atmosphere  about  a  county  home  is  not  the  best.  This  is  to 
be  expected,  considering  the  class  of  people  found  therein.  The  influence 
of  all  in  authority  has  much  to  do  with  this  phase  of  the  work.  While 
the  moral  state  may  be  bad  enough  under  the  best  supervision,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  worse  under  careless  oversight. 

The  care  of  paupers  and  insane  has  undergone  quite  a  change  In 
recent  years.  Scientific  methods  have  been  introduced  both  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  and  in  treatment.  Intelligence  and  executive  ability 
are  both  necessary  to  proper  stewardship.  Humane  disposition  and 
business  tact  are  indispensable  qualifications  to  Directorship.  The 
rights  of  taxpayers  also  must  be  respected,  because  they  are  largely 
paving  the  expenses. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  advanced  civilization  is  the  proper  care 
taken  of  the  unfortunate  either  in  body  or  mind.  While  we  believe  our 
government  is  the  best  in  the  world  in  many  respects,  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  people  who  are  incapable,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  Figures  would  show  astonishing 
evidence  to  this  statement.  That  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this 
condition  prevails  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  left  to  wander 
about  the  country  soliciting  alms  or  making  life  unpleasant  for  others 
by  their  insane  torments.  They  are  gathered  at  great  expense  to  in- 
stitutions partly  supported  by  the  State,  and  cared  for  as  human  beings. 

While  these  institutions,  as  they  should  be,  are  in  such  condition  as 
to  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  burden-bearers,  and  to  appearances  are 
better  places  than  the  homes  of  many  of  the  taxpayers,  yet,  the  poorest 
laborer  who  has  health,  and  work  by  which  to  support  his  family,  is 
vastly  better  off  than  these  unfortunate  people  can  hope  to  be. 

The  subject  of  "Protection  to  Inmates"  might  be  enlarged  upon  and 
fortified  at  length  by  arguments  and  statistics;  but  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  treat  exhaustively  of  the  subject  in  this  paper,  but  rather  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  facts  and  suggestions  contained  therein  for 
your  consideration  and  criticism  with  the  hope  that  it  will  eventually 
result  in  some  reforms  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  those  under  our 

care.  ,  _.■ '.       .....  ... 

Ours  is  a  great  work.  Humane  m  its  character  and  serious  in  its  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  sad  that  this  glorious  world  should  contain  any  who 
cannot  find  an  independent  subsistence.  For  the  cause  of  much  of  this 
we  should  have  to  go  back  possibly  to  some  violent  violation  of  nature's 
law  This  phase  of  the  question  is  not  now  under  discussion;  but  when 
the  time  comes  in  which  people  will  be  more  judicious  in  forming  rela- 
tions for  life  then  there  will  be  less  pauperism  and  insanity.  For  che 
present  we  will  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  it  was  long  ago  declared: 
"The  poor  ye  have  with  you  alway." 

Prof.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  Pittsburg,  was  here  introduced  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  President  Bridenbaugh,  and  read  the  following  interesting 
paper: 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THEIR  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  card  from  our  good  friend  Colburn, 
on  which  he  stated,  in  rather  peremptory  terms,  that  my  name  had 
been  placed  on  the  program  of  exercises  arranged  fir  this  meeting  of 
this  association  for  a  talk  on  "The  Blind  and  Their  Education."  Al- 
though I  had  no  oart  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  to  be  considered, 
nor  was  I  consulted  as  to  whether  it  would  be  convenient  for  me  to 
comply,  yet,  as  the  command  had  gone  forth,  I  felt  that  as  a  good  and 
obedient  recruit,  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  obey.  How- 
ever, I  served  notice  on  Mr.  Colburn  that  whatever  affliction  the  Asso- 
ciation might  be  made  to  suffer  because  of  this  arrangement  would  be 
chargeable  to  him. 

But  after  I  had  received  a  copy  of  the  program  I  was  not  so  sure 
that  I  was  really  expected  to  obey  after  all,  or  else,  possibly,  the  sub- 
ject assigned  me  was  not  regarded  of  as  much  importance  as  at  first 
supposed;  for  you  will  note  it  has  been  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of 
this  afternoon's  exercises,  after  a  number  of  very  interesting  subjects 
have  been  discussed,  and  everybody  has  been  surfeited  with  talk.  You 
are  all  tired,  and  would  no  doubt  be  slad  if  some  one  should  offer  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

An  o'd  friend  of  mine  down  in  Southern  Indiana  used  to  take 
pleasure  in  telling  a  story  about  a  noted  public  speaker  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  had  the  rare  faculty  of  making  wonderfully  moving  ad- 
dresses. That  is,  usually  before  he  had  concluded  secondly  in  his  dis- 
course, and  entered  upon  thirdly,  many  in  the  audience  were  moving— 
were  moving  toward  the  doors.  But  now,  if  an  exodus  would  take 
place  here  this  afternoon  before  I  shall  have  done,  I  shall  not  attribute 
it  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  I  have  to  present,  or  to  any  dis- 
courtesy to  me,  but  rather  as  an  exhibition  of  resentment  of  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  you  by  your  Executive  Committee. 

But,  seriously,  the  subject  assigned  me  is  not  an  unimportant  one, 
and  I  am  sure  that  after  consideration  none  of  you  will  regard  it  as 
such.  Although,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  Associations  of  this 
kind  the  care  and  the  employment  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  and  youth,  are  subjects  that  are  not  given  as 
much  attention  as  they  deserve;  and  yet,  they  are  worthy  the  serious 
thought  and  careful  consideration  of  all  truly  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic neople  in  our  State. 

Blindness  is  a  terrible  affliction.  We  cannot  compare  it  with  any 
other  affliction:  it  is  too  great  in  itself.  While  to  be  deprived  of  sight, 
the  most  important  sense  of  our  whole  being,  is  sad  and  deplorable  to 
anv  one,  it  is  a  deprivation  especially  severe  on  those  who  suffer  the 
affliction  in  vouth,  or  after  they  have  arrived  at  adult  age.  Children 
that  are  born  blind,  or  have  become  so  early  in  life,  are  not  able  to 
fullv  realize  the  greatness  of  their  loss  or  to  feel  the  full  effects  of  their 
deprivation.  They  may  refer  to  their  condition  and  deplore  the  loss  of 
sight  in  terms  just  as  they  have  heard  them  used  by  others  in  speaking 
of  their  affliction,  but  they  are  hardly  able  to  comprehend  in  the  full- 
est sense  their  great  loss.  But  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  condition  or 
one  who  has  attained  to  adult  life,  or  nearly  so,  and  is  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  his  senses,  and  with  a  high  and  laudable  ambition  is 
earnestly  pressing  forward  to  fit  himself  for  the  accomplishment  ol 
some  useful  purpose  in  life,  possibly  to  fill  some  high  and  honorable 
position;  and  just  when  about  to  realize  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  and 
ambition,  he  is  stricken  blind,  as  I  have  known  of  such.  No  one  exceDt 
the  sufferer  himself  can  fully  realize  the  weight  of  such  an  affliction. 
All  his  hopes  are  shattered;  his  ambition  is  gone,  and  he  feels  most 
keenlv  his  great  disappointment.  Such  an  one  is  sure  to  fall  into  Lhe 
deepest  gloom  and  into  depths  of  despondency,  bordering  on  dementia, 
from  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  arouse  him.  This  is  not  an  over- 
drawn nor  an  isolated  case.  There  are  many  such,  if  we  had  but  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  to  seek  them  out. 

I  have  known  students,  professional  men.  expert  mechanics  and 
people  engaged  in  all  ordinary  occupations  in  life,  who  have  entirely 
lost  their  sight,  or  have  had  it  so  impaired  as  to  incapacitate  them  for 
active  duties  in  their  respective  vocations,  when  they  were  seemingly 
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otherwise  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  with  the  brightest 
prospects  of  success  in  life  before  them.  In  fact,  no  one  seems  to  be 
entirely  exempt  from  so  serious  a  calamity.  Often  it  is  the  result  of 
accident,  and  sometimes  it  comes  on  in  a  moment,  like  a  flash,  from, 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Several  years  ago,  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age  was  brought  to 
our  Institution  totally  blind,  and  with  no  hope  of  ever  regaining  his 
sight.  He  had  been  a  good  mechanic,  a  stairbuilder.  He  had  been 
engaged  at  his  trade,  and,  as  far  as  known,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health.  After  the  day's  work  was  done  he  was  returning  to  his 
home.  He  stepped  from  the  street  car,  as  usual,  but  before  he  reached 
the  curbstone  of  the  sidewalk  he  was  stricken  biind. 

I  knew  a  prominent  lawyer  who  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  m  a 
moment,  while  talking  with  a  friend  on  the  street.  The  sight  of  the 
other  was  also  impaired,  and  he  was  always  in  fear  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  become  totally  blind,  a  condition  which,  I  have  been 
told,  actually  befell  him,  and  under  Which  he  suffered  for  some  tlma 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  several  years  ago. 

Only  recently  a  prominent  business  man  of  New  York,  apparently 
in  robust  health,  and  without  any  premonition,  lost  his  sight  in  an 
instant.  He  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  was  being  carried  along  with  the  hurly-burly 
of  its  business  activities,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  short  in  his  en- 
deavors. The  shock  and  disappointment  thus  produced  were  terrible 
in  their  effects,  and  well  nigh  dethroned  his  reason.  All  his  most  san- 
guine hopes  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Figuratively,  it  was  like  the  crash- 
ing of  a  great  locomotive,  going  at  full  speed,  into  some  immovable 
object. 

Many  similar  cases  might  be  recited,  but  these  are  sufficient  for 
our  purpose.  I  have  only  mentioned  them  to  show,  if  it  is  really  neces- 
say  to  do  so  in  this  presence,  how  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  one  may 
be  deprived,  through  the  loss  of  sight,  of  his  powers  for  usefulness  and 
his  ability  of  self-support,  and  be  greatly  handicapped  in  all  his  future 
efforts  in  life,  while  possessing  all  his  other  faculties  unimpaired. 

Sometimes  blindness  comes  on  gradually,  but  surely,  and  in  a 
manner  to  baffle  the  skill  and  treatment  of  the  best  oculists,  as  a  result 
of  much  study  or  incessant  reading  under  unfavorable  conditions  or 
cicumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  students  and  professional  people;  or,  it 
may  result  from  the  character  of  the  trades  in  which  some  people  are- 
engaged,  and  the  material  with  which  they  are  forced  to  work.  Fre- 
quently defective  sight,  if  not  total  blindness,  is  the  result  of  a  shat- 
tered nervous  system,  superinduced  by  some  one  of  the  causes  I  have 
just  mentioned  or  others,  which  I  might  name,  among  which  is  smok- 
ing, especially  the  smoking  of  cigarettes.  Any  good  oculist  will  detect 
that  and  sound  the  note  of  warning.  A  quack  may  not  be  so  ready 
to  do  so. 

Of  course  we  all  know  of  the  growth,  in  different  forms  of  cataracts, 
which  affect  the  sight  of  aged  people,  and  of  total  blindness  as  one  of 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  these 
and  other  general  and  well-known  causes  of  this  affliction,  nor  is  it 
really  necessary  that  I  should  do  so.  My  only  purpose  now  is  to  draw 
your  attention  to  its  terrible  effects,  and  to  some  of  the  principal 
causes  that  produce  it.  Neither  is  it  my  purpose  to  go  into  a  physio- 
logical explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  or  a  pathological  discus- 
sion of  the  diseases  that  affect  it.  Those  are  subjects  that  require 
much  time,  to  consider,  and  can  only  be  intelligently  presented  by  spe- 
cialists in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  They  are  really  outside 
of  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  what  has  been  said  thus  far  has 
reference  especially  to  the  blindness  of  adult  people.  The  causes  of 
defective  sight  and  blindness  of  children  are,  in  most  cases,  entirely 
different,  although  the  results  continue  all  through  life.  It  is  true  that 
all  classes  are  subject  to  accident  and  may  suffer  therefrom;  and,  't 
is  also  true,  that  cataracts,  or  rather  a  growth,  a  protrusion,  commonly 
called  cataracts,  but  which  are  really  not  such,  appear  on  the  eyes  of 
children.  Their  origin  and  development  are  entirely  different  from  the 
cataracts  that  appear  on  the  eyes  of  aged  people.   Frequently,  they  are 
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prenatal,  and  when  not  so,  they  begin  to  develop  very  early  m  life,  and 
because  of  their  character  and  the  tender  age  of  the  child,  no  caretui 
oculist  will  attempt  to  remove  them.  The  result  often  is  that  tnev 
continue  to  develop  until  they  become  quite  large  and  troublesome^ 
the  patient.  Children  thus  afflicted  are  frequently  found  in  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind.  The  protrusions  on  the  eyes  usually  attract  the 
attention  of  visitors,  and  the  question  is  frequently  asked:  "Cannot 
the  growth  of  such  children's  eyes  be  removed  by  an  operation-  In 
fact  in  most  cases,  when  the  protrusion  becomes  troublesome,  the  only 
relief  that  can  be  given  the  patient  is  to  remove  the  eyeball,  or  m  some 
cases  remove  a  part  of  it;  that  is,  scoop  it  out,  an  operation  frequently 
resorted  to,  which,  while  the  sight,  of  course,  is  entirely  destroyed, 
leaves  the  socket  partially  full,  and  prevents  the  sunken  appearance 
that  usually  results  when  the  eyeball  is  entirely  removed. 

The  other  prolific  causes  of  blindness  among  children  are  prenatal 
influences,  which,  while  not  always  manifest  at  birth,  become  so  soon 
thereafter,  spinal  meningitis,  ophthalmia,  scrofulus-diathesis,  measles 
and  scarlet  fever,  all  severe  in  their  effect  in  the  order  in  which  thev 
are  mentioned,  with,  probably,  slight  variations  under  certain  condi- 
tions, such  as  location  and  the  foreign  element  in  the  population  of  the 
community.  There  are  also  a  number  of  other  diseases  not  so  severe  in 
their  effects  in  causing  the  same  results,  but  I  shall  not  stop  to  enu- 
merate them.  I  have  only  mentioned  those  which  cause  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  blindness  among  children. 

But  blindness  in  whatever  period  or  condition  of  life  it  is  found  is, 
indeed,  a  very  severe  and  sad  affliction.  It  has  always  been  regarded 
as  such.  We  have  all  learned  how,  in  ancient  warfare,  the  greatest 
punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  a  captive  by  his  captors  was 
to  punch  out  his  eyes  with  some  hot  instrument. 

Human  nature  is  subject  to  many  infirmities,  all  deserving  com- 
passion and  help  from  those  more  fortunate  ones,  whom  Providence 
has  exempt  from  them.  But  amongst  them  all  I  know  of  none  so  de- 
serving of  our  compassion  and  assistance  as  the  class  I  am  considering. 

The  ancients  had  the  greatest  horror  of  all  that  was  feeble  and 
infirm;  with  them  poverty  was  despicable  and  suffering  a  scandal.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  amongst  the  beauty  and  pleasure-loving 
Greeks  the  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes  were  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace 
to  humanitv.  They  were  classed  with  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  others 
incapable  of  mental  improvement,  and,  therefore,  hardly  worth  atten- 
tion. And  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  many  years  since  the 
world  at  large  held  pretty  nearly  the  same  notion  regarding  these  un- 
fortunate classes.  But  thanks  to  the  progress  made  through  Christian 
influences,  a  better  condition  prevails  now,  and  in  all  Christian  lands 
many  worthy  and  devoted  people  are  giving  serious  and  deserved  _at- 
tention  to  these  classes,  and  are  devoting  their  efforts  to  bettering 
their  condition,  and  to  devising  means  by  which  they  can  be  led  out 
into  broader  fields  of  thought,  activity  and  usefulness,  and  thus  be 
made  more  comfortable  and  happy. 

Horace  Greeley  once  said:  "Those  who  in  the  providence  of  God 
have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  faculties,  yet  compelled  to 
maintain  an  unequal  struggle  with  adversity  and  penury  seemed  to  me 
fairly  entitled  to  the  active  sympathy  and  generous  consideration  of 
the  fortunate.  They  are  bills  drawn  on  the  generosity  of  mankind  by 
Infinite  Love,  and  it  is  a  shame  if  they  are  ever  dishonored." 

And  now,  as  to  the  other  part  of  my  subject,  namely,  "The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind."  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  a  complete  and  success- 
ful svstem  for  the  education  and  training  of  blind  children  and  youth, 
has  not  yet  been  devised.  We  are  making  fair  progress  now.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  steadily  improving  in  methods  and  appliances  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  and  have  been  endeavoring  to  keep  pace  with 
the  most  advanced  ideas  in  other  lines  of  education,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  Like  any  other  system  of  education,  it  is  a 
matter  of  gradual  development  and  growth,  subject  to  changes,  modifi- 
cations and  additions  to  meet  the  demands  that  time  and  changed  con- 
ditions require,  and  that  are  suggested  by  observation  and  experience. 
The  subject  is  receiving  attention  from  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
people  than  ever  before.    And,  while  we,  probably,  with  few  excep- 
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tions,  have  in  this  country  the  best  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  world,  in  building's,  equipments  and  instruction;  yet,  to  a 
close  and  practical  observer  of  results — one  who  sees  the  necessity  for 
making  these  schools  far-reaching  and  helpful  in  their  influences — 
there  is  still  room  for  modifications  and  development  in  a  number  of 
important  features  of  their  management. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  endeavors  of  those  most  interested  in 
the  work  to  improve  the  system  of  instruction  and  raise  it  to  a  higher 
plane  of  efficiency,  they  have  been  greatly  retarded  in  their  efforts  by 
influences  hard  to  control  and  difficulties  hard  to  surmount.  While 
some  of  these  may  never  be  entirely  removed,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time 
their  effects  will  be  greatly  modified. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  still  a  remarkable  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  as  to  the  capabilities  of  blind  children. 
While  sympathy  for  them  is  aroused  among  the  people,  and  they  are 
moved  to  put  forth  material  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  we 
have  not  yet  entirely  grown  away  from  the  idea  that  because  a  child 
is  blind,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  that,  therefore,  it  is  incapable  of  a 
fair  degree  of  mental  improvement.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
almost  anything  a  blind  child  does  or  any  special  capacity  it  may  ex- 
hibit is  at  once  pronounced  by  the  inexperienced  as  "wonderful,"  as 
thorigh  the  child  was  thought  to  be  incapable  of  doing  much,  and  little 
was  expected  of  it.  This  idea  may  not  be  so  prevalent  in  some  locali- 
ties as  in  others,  but,  nevertheless,  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
everywhere,  and  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  Institution  work.  First, 
it  leads  to  a  sort  of  indifference  with  many  people  as  to  whether  a  blind 
child  should  be  sent  to  school  for  instruction  at  all,  or  not;  and  even 
when  it  is  placed  in  an  Institution,  frequently  it  is  done  with  view  to 
relieve  the  parents  of  its  care  rather  than  to  have  it  properly  disci- 
plined and  instructed. 

Secondly,  this  low  conception  as  to  the  capabilities  of  this  class  of 
children  has  led  to  small  demands  or  expectations  from  Institutions 
established  for  their  improvement.  And  this  in  turn  has  led  to  the  re- 
quirement of  comparatively  little  from  those  in  charge  of  such  Institu- 
tions. It  so  happened  that,  until  a  decade  or  two  ago,  many  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind  were  presided  over  by  persons  who  had  had  little 
or  no  experience  or  training  in  educational  work;  knew  little  of  modern 
and  progressive  methods  of  instruction,  or  the  philosophy  of  education; 
were  hardly  competent  to  measure  the  capacity  of  individual  pupils, 
and  to  arrange  a  course  of  instruction  in  logical  order,  so  as  to  meet  all 
the  demands  of  a  well-regulated  educational  establishment.  The  result 
was  that  much  of  the  instruction  was  very  superficial.  True,  there 
have  been  here  and  there  marked  exceptions  to  this  condition  of  things, 
as  is  usually  found  in  everything  else.  Notwithstanding  their  lack  of 
advantages,  there  have  been  blind  young  people  who  have  pressed 
ahead  and  have  risen  above  their  surroundings,  and  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, energy  and  perseverance  have  acquired  a  fairly  good  education. 

Another  reason  why  our  work  has  been  retarded  is  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  children  found  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind  come  from 
the  poorer  classes  of  people,  and  many  of  them  from  very  unpleasant 
and  unhealthful  environments.  This  is  a  matter  not  often  thought  of 
or  referred  to,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  for 
good  reasons  that  might  be  given,  there  are  comparatively  few  blind 
children  among  intelligent  and  well-to-do  people.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  cases  of  blindness  as  the  results  of  accidents,  and  of  some  of  the 
diseases  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  among 
the  latter  class,  but  the  majority  of  cases  is  found  among  the  class 
first  mentioned. 

It  is  not  only  the  fact  that  many  of  these  children  come  from  un- 
favorable surroundings  that  the  difficulty  arises,  but  most  of  their 
parents,  being  uneducated  themselves,  not  only  do  not  know  how  to 
train  them  in  the  commonest  matters  nertaininEr  to  their  habits  and 
comforts,  but  lacking,  also,  ability  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fits of  a  proper  education  to  the  blind  and  the  necessity  for  beginning' 
such  an  education  early  in  life,  frequently  refuse  to  send  their  children 
to  school  until  they  have  nearly  reached  adult  age,  when  little  can  be 
done  for  them  in  the  line  of  mental  development,  except  to  teach  them 
a  few  of  the  elementary  branches  of  learning. 
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If  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  are  to  fill  a  place  in 
our  system  of  free  public  education — to  supply  a  demand  in  that  sys- 
tem—as is  so  often  claimed  for  them,  then  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
to  compel  parents  of  blind  children  to  send  them  to  some  such  Institu- 
tion, where,  with  proper  methods  and  special  appliances,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  instruction  and  training  they  require  to  fit  them  for  positions 
of  usefulness  and  respectability,  and  which  will  lift  them  above  the 
deplorable  condition  in  which  we  find  so  many  of  the  ignorant  blind.  _ 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  present  compulsory  educational  law 
will  reach  such  eases  or  not.  I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  that 
part  of  it.  I  have  thought,  however,  several  times  of  asking  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  an  opinion  on  that 
point.  If  it  does  not,  then  there  ought  to  be  some  action  taken  by  the 
next  General  Assembly  to  compel  the  attendance  of  such  children  at 
school,  for  their  own  future  welfare  and  usefulness,  and  to  keep  many 
of  them  from  becoming  a  burden  upon  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  especially  since  such  complete  and  ample  provisions  have  been 
made  for  their  care  and  comfort  in  our  Institutions. 

The  third  cause  for  the  slowness  of  progress  in  completing  a  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  up  to  a  number  of  years 
ago,  was  the  lack  of  proper  appliances,  such  as  embossed  books,  and 
other  necessary  apparatus  used  in  their  instruction.  This  was  regarded 
as  a  serious  drawback  everywhere,  and  especially  so  among  the 
smaller  and  poorer  Institutions;  for  appliances  were  expensive  and 
difficult  to  procure.  But,  thanks  to  Congress,  which  in  1879  set  asid& 
$250,000.00  in  government  bonds  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest,  as  a 
subsidy  fund  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  books  and  various  articles 
of  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  to  say,  the  interest  on  these  bonds— $10,000.00  per  year— is  expended 
annually  at  what  is  known  as  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  located  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  printing  books  and  preparing 
other  special  apparatus  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  These 
articles  are  distributed  to  the  several  Institutions  in  the  United  States 
free,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each;  that  is, 
each  Institution  is  entitled  annually  to  its  portion  of  the  interest  on 
these  bonds  in  such  books  and  other  articles  as  it  may  order,  at  the 
actual  cost  price  of  printing  and  making. 

By  this  means  we  have  been  enabled  to  supply  ourselves  with 
many  textbooks  in  the  different  kinds  of  embossed  characters  in  use 
in  the  several  Institutions  in  this  country,  books  of  literature  and  fic- 
tion by  some  of  our  best  authors;  books  in  science,  history,  discovery, 
travel,  art,  poetry  and  many  others.  In  fact,  by  this  assistance  we 
have  been  enabled  to  collect  a  fairly  good  library,  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  have  procured  otherwise'.  Besides,  we  have 
obtained  from  the  same  source  a  number  of  dissecting  maps  and  other 
valuable  appliances. 

The  act  by  which  this  subsidy^  fund  was  provided  was  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Hon.  Albert  Willis,  who  at  the  time  represented  in  the 
lower  House  the  Louisville  district,  and  was  passed  largely  through 
his  influence,  aided  by  that  of  many  good  people  from  his  own  district 
and  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  assistance  thus  given  to  the  work 
of  educating  the  blind  in  this  country  has  been  of  inestimable  value, 
and  has  done  much  to  give  uniformity  to  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  different  Institutions. 

Fourth.  While  I  might  continue  on  this  line  at  length,  I  shall 
present  but  one  more  reason  why  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
in  the  general  plan  adopted  for  the  education  of  the  class  of  children 
under  consideration,  and  that  is  the  erroneous  idea  that  seems  to  pre- 
vail everywhere  and  among  all  classes  regarding  the  value  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  to  blind  children,  and  their  capability  to  attain  profi- 
ciency in  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the  art.  Somehow  the  idea 
has  become  almost  universal  among  people  that  every  blind  child  is  a 
musician,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight  it  is  in  some  way 
endowed  with  wonderful  musical  talent.  Nearly  every  father  and 
mother  will  tell  you.  when  they  bring  a  blind  child  to  the  Institution, 
that  it  is  very  fond  of  music;  it  has  talent  in  that  direction;  it  can  sing 
and  play  simple  tunes   on  some   simple  instruments,  and   that  they 
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would  like  to  have  it  receive  instruction  in  music  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  many  instances  they  will  tell  you  that,  really,  that  is  the  principal 
object  for  which  the  child  is  brought  to  school.  And  all  this  is  told  you, 
regardless  of  any  other  deficiencies  the  child  may  be  afflicted  with, 
besides  blindness.  I  mentioned  this  here  to  confirm,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so,  what  I  have  already  said  regarding  the  mistaken  notions 
entertained  by  people  as  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  that  blind 
children  should  receive. 

But  this  notion  that  blind  children  as  a  class  are  musicians  is  not 
confined  alone  to  the  parents  of  such  children  and  the  people  at  large: 
but  it  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  some  of  our  Institutions,  and 
is  encouraged  there  by  the  management;  and  in  some  cases,  music  is 
made  the  principal  department  in  their  plan  of  operations,  really  mak- 
ing the  Institutions  sort  of  musical  Conservatories.  Nothing  in  con- 
nection with  our  work  seems  more  mistaken  or  barren  of  practical  re- 
sults. Not  infrequently  much  valuable  time  is  spent  in  music  by 
pupils  who  have  no  special  talent  for  the  art,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
important  studies  and  'employment,  which  are  much  better  suited  to 
their  condition  and  wants,  and  which  would  much  better  prepare  them 
to  earn  their  own  living  after  they  leave  school.  Unfortunately,  this 
mistake  is  learned  too  often,  when  it  is  too  late  to  correct  it. 

To  make  music  the  special  feature  of  the  instruction  of  an  Institu- 
tion, to  have  it  overshadow  the  work  of  all  other  departments,  may  be 
a  pleasant  and  an  easy  method  of  controlling  such  establishments.  It 
may  serve  well  for  display,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  it  may  serve  to 
cover  up  defects  in  other  departments  of  instruction,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  meet  the  actual  needs,  in  the  fullest  sense,  of  the  unfortunate 
class  for  whom  the  Institutions  have  been  established. 

"When  those  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind  were,  preparing  to  put  the  Institution 
into  practical  operation,  three  propositions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  new  establishment  were  presented.  One  of 
them  was  that  the  Institution  should  be  made  a  kind  of  working  home 
for  adult  blind;  another  was,  and  this  came  from  a  gentleman  abroad, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  that  it  should  be  made  in  a  large  degree  a 
musical  Conservatory;  the  third,  that  it  should  be  an  Institution  for 
general  instruction,  that  is,  furnish  the  means  for  acquiring  a  good 
education  and  such  special  training  as  may  be  needed,  for  the  blind 
Children  and  youth  in  the  western  part  of  our  State.  As  the  gentlemen 
at  the  head  of  the  movement  were  men  of  practical  experience  in  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  they  wisely  adopted  the  last  suggestion,  and  thus 
they  have  furnished  the  means  for  acquiring  education  to  many 
children  in  our  part  of  the  State,  who,  without  such  an  organization, 
would  have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  without  instruction  of 
any  kind,  and  without  being  fitted  for  any  important  work  in  life. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  anything  we  have  said  that  we 
do  not  attach  due  importance  to  instruction  in  music  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  art,  in  Institutions  for  the  blind.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  our  whole  scheme  of 
training,  not  the  most  important  part,  but  one  of  the  leading  parts, 
and  we  spare  nothing  at  our  command  that  tends  to  increase  interest 
in  it,  or  that  will  add  to  its  usefulness.  We  regard  it  of  importance  on 
account  of  the  moral  and  elevating  influence  it  exerts;  because  it  af- 
fords the  means  of  pleasant  employment  in  leisure  hours  ,and  for  the 
advantages  it  gives  blind  people  in  bringing  them  into  the  social  life 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Hence,  we  give  all  our  punils 
such  instruction  in  music  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  without 
permitting  it  to  interfere  with  other  important  duties:  and  to  those 
who  exhibit  special  taste  and  talent  for  the  art,  we  give  the  fullest 
measure  of  training  in  the  several  branches  of  it,  with  a  view  to  fitting 
them  to  utilize  their  acquirements  as  teachers,  organists  or  piano 
tuners,  in  an  effort  to  earn  their  own  living  when  they  are  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources. 

But,  taking  a  broad  and  conservative  view  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  education  for  the  blind,  and  studying  well  the  widely  varied  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  this  class  of  defectives,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  we  must  regard  instruction  in  literary  branches  as  the  most  im- 
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portant  part  of  the  whole  system  of  their  training.  Therefore,  m  our 
school  we  make  it  the  basis  of  all  our  Institutional  work;  for  we  feel 
that  a  good  academic  education  is  the  best  preparation  we  can  give 
those  under  our  care,  who  are  capable  of  receiving-  it,  to  fit  them  to 
successfully  discharge  the  duties  of  any  occupation  in  which  they  may 
engage.  Such  instruction  makes  them  stronger  in  thought  and  pur- 
pose gives  them  fuller  ideas  of  responsibility  and  duty,  and  often 
leads  them  out  into  activities  little  thought  of.  It  makes  them  com- 
panionable, and  leads  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live;  and  hence  they  feel  that  they  ars 
a  part  of  the  body  politic,  and  are  made  contented  and  happy.  With- 
out speaking  disparagingly  of  the  capabilities  or  attainments  of  any 
one,  we  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  no  class  of  defective  chil- 
dren are  susceptible  of  as  high  degree  of  mental  development  as  the 
blind;  and  hence  it  is  but  just  and  fair  that  they  should  be  accorded  as 
large  opportunities  to  develop  and  discipline  the  faculties  of  their  mind 
as  are  given  the  pupils  in  our  best  public  schools.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  intelligent  blind  people  are  not  mendicants.  They 
are  not  seen  upon  the  street  corners  of  our  large  cities,  asking  alms, 
but  they  succeed  in  One  way  or  another  in  making  an  independent  liv- 
ing, or  at  least  in  assisting  to  do  so. 

The  other  important  part  of  our  system  of  instruction,  which  I 
must  not  overlook,  but  shall  refer  to  briefly,  is  training  in  industrial 
pursuits.  While  an  effort  in  recent  years  has  been  made  in  some  quar- 
ters to  disparage  this  kind  of  employment  on  the  part  of  the  blind, 
owing  to  their  limitations,  I  must  repeat  here  what  I  have  often  said  in 
other  places  and  under  other  circumstances— namely,  that  no  Institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  fills  its  mission  fully  without  a  well 
organized  and  a  well-equipped  industrial  department.  In  it  is  given  an 
opportunity  for  many  pupils  who,  because  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances are  not  nermitted  to  enter  school  until  they  have  nearly 
reached  or  have  passed  their  majority,  to  engage  in  some  useful  occu- 
pation that  will  not  only  employ  their  time  and  thus  keep  them  from 
brooding  over  their  misfortune,  but  may  also  enable  many  of  them  to 
earn  a  living.  We  have  known  of  too  many  notable  cases  of  success 
in  life,  as  the  results  of  training  in  the  industrial  department,  not  to 
put  a  high  estimate  on  such  instraction. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said:  "That  is  the. best  effort  that  opens  the 
way  for  other  efforts  and  enables  one  to  provide  for  the  comforts  and 
wants  of  himself  and  those  depending  upon  him."  We  have  known 
blind  young  men  to  start  out  in  an  endeavor  to  earn  a  living  by  mak- 
ing brooms,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  efforts  they  put  forth  In 
that  line,  and  the  knowledge  of  business  they  acquired,  led  them  out 
into  larger  business  enterprises,  in  which  they  met  with  eminent 
success. 

Our  principal  aim  always  is  to  direct  those  under  our  instruction, 
whether  in  music,  in  literary  branches  or  industrial  pursuits,  along 
such  lines  and  in  such  duties  and  employments  as  are  best  suited  to 
their  conditions  and  needs,  and  that  will  fit  them  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  some  occupation  in  life  and  to  fill  honorable  and  useful  po- 
sitions as  citizens.  But  just  here  we  are  forced  to  remark  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  questions  in  connection  with  our  work  is  to  know  how 
to  modify  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  instruction,  so  as  to  better  pre- 
pare our  female  students  for  the  duties  and  positions  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. Some  of  them,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  doing  well  as  instructors 
of  music,  and  others  in  creditable  needle  and  various  kinds  of  fancy 
work;  but  we  would  be  glad  to  add  to  the  list  of  their  employments,  if 
we  only  knew  what  that  can  be  made  profitable  for  them. 

Then,  there  is  the  education,  or  the  training  in  some  way,  of  the 
adult  blind,  those  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40  years,  which  is  a  sub- 
ject deserving  serious  consideration  by  all  philanthropic  people,  but 
which  I,  at  this  time,  cannot  undertake  to  discuss.  I  only  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  it,  with  the  hope  that  some  one  may  be  moved  to 
suggest  some  plan  or  action  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  unfortun- 
ates, some  of  whom  have  lost  their  sight  but  recently.  There  are  more 
of  them  than  one  at  first  thought  would  suppose. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
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tion  for  the  Blind  as  liberal  in  its  policy  and  as  far-reaching  in  its  in- 
fluence and  benefits  as  possible,  and  along  this  line  we  have  taken  into 
it  a  number  of  adult  people.  Some  of  them  have  proved  satisfactory 
inmates  and  have  made  good  progress  in  their  efforts  to  learn  a  trade 
and  to  read  and  write,  but  others  have  not  done  so  well. 

There  were  enrolled  in  all  the  Institutions  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  June  last  4,239  pupils, 
which  is  an  increase  of  only  42  over  the  number  listed  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  number,  278  were  enrolled  in  the  two  institutions  in  this 
State.  The  census  of  1900  gives  the  number  of  blind  children  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  as  642.  Of  course,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
number  of  totally  blind  and  defective-sighted  children  in  the  State  is 
considerably  larger  than  that  given.  Whether  the  census  takers  have 
enumerated  the  latter  class  with  the  totally  blind  we  are  unable  to  tell. 
But  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  the  State  who  are  not 
totally  blind,  but  whose  sight  is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  receive 
an  education  in  the  schools  for  seeing  children,  and  hence  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  those  established  for  the  blind.  However, 
accepting  the  figures  given  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  correct,  and  as- 
suming that  12y°  per  cent,  or  80  of  the  number  of  children  enumerated 
are  under  age,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  attending  school,  we  have  a 
balance  of  562.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  278  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
two  Institutions  of  our  State  represent  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
actual  number  of  blind  children  in  the  State  who  ought  to  be  in  school. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  not  hope  that  all  benevolent  people  engaged 
in  charitable  work  will  become  concerned  about  this  matter  and  see  to 
it  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  blind  children  in  our  State  are  placed 
under  proper  training  and  instruction. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  Several  delegates  have  asked  me  how  children 
are  admitted  to  your  institution,  and  what  advantages  the  poor 
children  coming  under  the  charge  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  can  have 
and  how  they  can  get  into  your  school? 

Prof.  Jacobs:  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  assure  us  that  the  child  is 
competent  to  receive  instruction.  Our  institution  is  an  educational  in- 
stitution. You  send  for  a  blank  form,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  or 
other  officers  of  the  county  fill  it  out  to  show  that  the  children  are 
fitted  with  proper  clothing,  and  they  are  taken  into  the  institution  and 
cared  for,  without  cost. 

Mr.  McGonnigle:    Is  there  any  proportion  from  each  county? 

Prof.  Jacobs:  No  sir.  We  take  all  the  children  from  the  Western 
part  of  the  State.  We  are  not  limited  to  that,  but  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  the  institution  in  Philadelphia  we  have  refrained  from  tak- 
ing children  from  that  part  of  the  State.  Our  Board  haven't  been 
willing  to  have  it  said  that  the  institution  in  Pittsburg  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  anyone  else,  but  that  we  would  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  There  is  no  limit  from  any  one 
county.    We  care  for  them  and  give  them  the  best  instruction  possible. 

And  I  will  say,  further,  that  our  location  is  remarkably  healthful 
and  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the  country.  And  among  all  our  chil- 
dren, last  year  when  sickness  of  all  kinds  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  we  had  only  to  call  in  a  physician  twice. 

Mr.  Moore  (Cambria):  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
there  was  more  of  the  low  class  than  of  the  high  class,  blind.  How  can 
he  explain  why  so  many  children  are  wearing  glasses,  with  weak  eyes. 
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Prof.  Jacobs:  That  is  not  blindness.  There  may  be  something  in 
fashion,  and  something  in  some  persons  wanting  to  wear  them.  I 
wouldn't  wear  them  unless  it  was  necessary.  Then  there  may  be  some- 
thing arising  from  study,  and  reading,  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  our  school  rooms.  The  light  in  the  school  rooms  isn't  always  the  best. 

I  think  until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arose 
from  using  blackboards,  and  expecting  children  to  see  white  signs  on  a 
blackboard,  from  unfavorable  positions.  We  have  discovered  that  look- 
ing at  white  paper  in  the  school  room  brings  on  trouble  with  the  eyes. 

When  I  speak  of  the  poor  class  being  more  of  them  blind  it  is  for 
reasons  that  I  cannot  enter  into  here. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn:  I  want  to  thank  Prof.  Jacobs  for  being  here, 
and  giving  us  this  very  excellent  paper.  I  hope  he  will  be  with  us 
often,  hereafter. 

President  Bridenbaugh:  I  have  enjoyed  this  address  exceedingly. 
I  have  often  desired  to  write  to  you.  for  the  admission  of  two  blind  boys 
we  have  in  our  home,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Philadelphia 
Home. 

Prof.  Jacobs:  We  have  had  a  number  of  pupils  come  to  us  who  had 
been  dismissed.  We  never  refuse  to  take  them,  if  they  are  within  the 
bounds  of  discipline.  Our  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  an  important  want,  and  it  is  not  for  us  (as  I  have  stated  before 
our  Board  of  Managers)  to  decide  who  shall  come  in  and  who  shall  not. 
It  is  our  duty  to  receive  every  child  who  comes  to  us,  who  is  capable 
of  being  instructed. 

Mr.  Lea,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Officers,  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  as  follows,  and  which  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ochse,  of 
Allegheny,  was  adopted: 

Officers — President,  Hon.  E.  P.  Gould,  Erie;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs. 
Sue  Williard,  Indiana;  William  J.  Glesmer,  Somerset;  E.  E.  Long, 
Montgomery;  N.  P.  West,  Delaware;  John  Wilson,  Washington;  Mrs. 
James  Biddle,  Philadelphia;  E.  E.  Althouse,  Westmoreland;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset;  Secretary,  William  P.  Hunker, 
Allegheny;  Honorary  Secretary,  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Pittsburg;  Treas- 
urer, Louis  Tisch,  Luzerne;  Program  Committee,  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh, 
Blair;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kooser,  Somerset;  Cadwalader  Biddle,  Philadelphia; 
S.  M.  Shillito,  Franklin;  Frederick  Fuller,  Lackawanna;  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Walton,  Chester. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Long:  I  have  a  report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Montgomery  county.  I  would  like  to  hand  it  in,  to  go  into  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Upon  motion  this  was  agreed  to. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  8:30  to-morrow  morning. 
Tour  Committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due,  and  hereby 
tendered  to  our  President,  Hon.  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  for  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  and  dispatched  the  business  of  our 
meeting. 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  tendered  to  His 
Honor,  Ellsworth  F.  Giles,  Mayor  of  Altoona,  for  the  cordial  welcome 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  Mr.  D.  K.  Ramey, 
of  Altoona,  for  the  use  of  the  hall,  in  which  our  meetings  have  been 
held.  Also  the  Trustees  of  Altoona  Hospital  for  the  kind  attention 
shown  while  visiting  their  institution.  To  the  Press  of  the  city  for  the 
faithful  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  to  the  Man- 
agers of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  courtesies  extended. 

All  of  which  were  adopted. 
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APPENDIX. 


Reports  of  Districts  and  Societies  presented  during  the 
Session  to  be  printed  in  the  proceeding's  : 


ALLEGHENY  CITY  HOME. 

At  the  close  of  our  fiscal  vear  we  had:  Total  number  of  inmates, 
381,  a  gain  of  3  during  the  year;  total  number  of  days  supported, 
130,412;  average  daily  number  supported,  357. 

Of  the  above  there  was  confined  in  the  Asylum  202,  a  gain  of  8  in 
this  department  during  the  year;  number  of  days  supported  in  the 
Asylum,  70.654;  average  daily  number,  193%. 

There  was  admitted  during  the  year  264;  born,  8;  making  an 
aggregate  of  272;  discharged,  202;  died,  67;  an  aggregate  of  269. 

Of  the  above  there  was  admitted  to  the  Asylum,  79;  discharged,  49: 


died,  22 

EXPENDITURES. 

Current   expenses   $43,831.24 

New  improvements    2,211.72 

Extraordinary  repairs    1,594.85 

City  office    7,865.77 

Other  institutions  and  districts    8,343.28 

Outdoor  relief   10,302.50 

 $74,154.36 

.  RECEIPTS. 

Colected  from  all   sources,    except   taxes,    with   supplies  on 

hand   $26,296.17 

Net  expense  for  maintenance  at  City  Home    25,014.71 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   1.35 

We  now  have  under  progress  of  construction  two  additional  build- 


ings for  insane,  one  for  male  and  the  other  for  female  patients,  with 
a  capacity  of  70  patients  each. 

The  cost  of  the  two  buildings  will  exceed  $100,000,  but  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  occupy  them  before  the  coming  spring.  This  will 
relieve  our  present  congestion  for  a  time. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Charities  are:  Barton  Grubbs, 
Director;  James  F.  Bailey,  Chief  Clerk,  Allegheny  City,  Penna.;  Wil- 
liam P.  Hunker,  Superintendent  City  Home;  George  C.  Kelly,  Clerk 
City  Home;  J.  M.  McManigal,  Resident  Physician,  Hoboken,  Penna. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Allegheny  County  Home  on  October 
1,  1900,  was  384.  The  number  admitted  during  the  year  ending  October 
1,  1901,  was  438,  and  number  born  during  the  year  was  18,  making  a 
total  in  and  admitted  to  the  Home  during  the  year,  840. 

There  were  discharged  during  the  year  319;  died,  87;  removed,  129; 
making  total  of  535,  leaving  305  remaining  in  the  Home  on  October  1, 
1901,  88  native,  217  foreign. 

The  Department  for  Insane  was  opened  on  October  1,  1900,  for  the 
reception  of  Insane  patients,  when  all  of  our  Insane  at  other  institu- 
tions were  removed  thereto. 
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The  total  number  of  Insane  patients  admitted  to  the  Department 
during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1901,  was  451.  The  number  of  dis- 
charges and  deaths  during  the  year  was  110,  leaving  341  patients  in 
Department  for  Insane  on  October  1,  1901. 


BEDFORD  COUNTX. 

The  first  Almshouse  in  Bedford  County  was  built  in  1841,  at  Bed- 
ford. In  1872  the  old  buildings  had  become  inadequate  for  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  the  present  Almshouse  was  built  upon 
a  tract  of  land  containing  160  acres  and  situated  three  miles  south 
of  Bedford.  The  authority  of  the  Directors  is  acquired  by  special  Acts 
of  Assembly.  The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  past  vear 
has  been  80,  and  in  1900  $4,686  were  expended  in  Outdoor  Relief.  The 
present  buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  and  during  last  year  a 
new  laundry  building  and  boilerhouse  was  built  and  a  new  steam 
warming  apparatus  installed  at  an  expense  of  $6,000.  At  the  same 
time  new  plumbing  was  placed  in  the  buildings,  costing  $500,  and  the 
other  improvements  made  the  total  cost  $7,500.  Bedford  County  also 
cares  for  her  quiet  chronic  insane,  but  the  building  does  not  entitle 
the  Directors  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  County  Care  Act.  The  aver- 
age weekly  cost  per  capita,  including  the  insane,  is  $1.05%.  The 
buildings  and  farm  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  steward 
and  matron.  One  domestic,  a  farmer,  insane  keepers,  male  and 
female,  and  a  fireman  during  the  winter,  are  all  the  help  employed. 

Directors:  W.  W.  Cessna,  Yellow  Creek;  M.  L.  Sams,  Manns 
Choice;  Samuel  Shaffer,  Beegleton. 

Officers:  J.  D.  Tewell,  steward;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Tewell,  matron;  J.  W. 
Lessig,  treasurer;  A.  C.  Wolf,  M.  D.,  physician;  B.  F.  Madore,  attor- 
ney.   The  address  of  the  officers  is  Bedford. 


BLAIR  COUNTY. 

Per  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  1883, 
the  county  Commissioners  of  Blair  County,  Pa.,  on  April  11,  1897,  es- 
tablished an  Industrial  Training  Home  at  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  for  the 
proper  care,  training  and  education  of  the  destitute  children  of  the 
county,  between  the  ages  of  two  (2)  and  sixteen  (16)  years. 

This  Home  is  under  the  control  of  the  County  Commissioners  of 
the  county,  assisted  by  a  superintendent,  located  in  the  building. 

From  April  11,  1897,  to  October  1,  1901,  there  were  enrolled  136 
children.    Of  these  107  were  placed  in  permanent  homes. 

There  has  been  one  death  in  the  Home  and  two  among  children 
placed. 

During  the  past  year  38  new  children  have  been  enrolled,  and  31 
children  placed  in  homes.  Fourteen  have  been  returned  and  9  of  them 
replaced.  We  have  28  children  in  the  Home  at  the  present  time.  6 
females  and  22  males. 

Average  age  of  children,  9  years. 

Average  number  cared  for  during  year,  30. 

The  entire  cost  of  maintaining  institution  for  the  past  year  was 
less  than  $3,600. 

Grace  S.  Varner,  Superintendent. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 

The  keeping  or  managing  of  children  at  the  County  Home  is  a 
subject  that  should  not  have  to  be  discussed  at  all,  as  the  law  does 
not  allow  children  over  two  years  old  to  remain  in  the  County  Home 
over  sixty  days;  but  sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  law  is  violated  from 
the  fact  that  when  children  are  taken  there  they  may  have  to  remain 
there  over  the  time  that  the  law  specifies,  for  the  reason  that  there 
cannot  be  suitable  places  procured  for  them.   It  is  a  wise  arrangement 
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that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  County  Home 
over  a  certain  length  of  time,  for  there  is  a  class  of  people  at  all 
comntv  homes  that  would  learn  children  all  manner  of  evil,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  under  the  present  construction  of  County  Homes  to 
keep  children  away  from  such  people,  for  this  class  will  be  found 
amongst  both  male  and  female  inmates,  and  superintendent  or  matron 
cannot  be  with  them  at  all  times  to  prevent  them  from  associating 
with  these  people.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  "Why  do  you  not 
bind  them  out?"  But  that  is  just  where  the  difficulty  arises;  children 
may  remain  in  the  County  Home  twice  sixty  days  and  no  one  will 
come  to  take  them,  and  what  will  you  do?  You  cannot  compel  people 
to  come  and  take  them  away;  you  may  advertise  them  and  people 
may  come  for  them  that  you  know  nothing  about,  and  if  they  get 
them,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  before; 
when  you  go  to  put  a  child  out,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  person  that  gets  him. 

I  have  known  persons  that  wanted  children  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  by  putting  them  to  work  in  the  mines,  or  some  other 
drudgery.  Such  children  may  grow  up  without  any  one  to  care  for 
them  or  look  after  moral  condition,  and  in  a  few  years  they  may  come 
back  on  you  as  paupers;  this  is  a  problem  that  is  pretty  hard  to  solve, 
and  I  have  given  it  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  I  have  arrived  at  but 
one  conclusion,  and  that  is  to  make  a  place  to  keep  them  separate  and 
apart  from  the  County  Home,  where  they  will  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  inmates.  It  may  cost  some  money,  but  I  think  it  will  pay  in 
the  end.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  County  in  the  State  that  has  a 
County  Home  or  a  poor  farm  that  would  not  be  able  to  build  a  house 
isolated  from  the  poorhouse  somewhere  on  the  farm,  so  that  it  could 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  steward,  that  it  might  be  called  the 
children's  home,  and  presided  over  by  some  trusty  matron,  where  chil- 
dren can  be  taken  that  have  no  parents,  or  where  a  mother  has  been 
left  with  from  three  to  five  helpless  children,  which  is  often  the  case, 
let  them  all  be  taken  there  and  have  a  teacher,  and  let  the  children  be 
taught,  and  the  mothers  remain  there  also,  and  do  such  work  as  Is 
necessarv  to  be  done  about  such  a  place,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
you  may  procure  desirable  places  for  both  mothers  and  children,  when 
they  will  grow  to  be  useful,  respectable  citizens.  This  place  spoken  of 
would  be  called  the  Children's  Home,  and  a  child  taken  from  there 
would  have  no  stigma  to  follow  it,  such  as  pauper  or  poorhouse  grad- 
uate. I  think  after  such  a  system  was  organized  and  in  operation,  it 
would  be  cheaper  than  the  present  system  of  giving  outside  relief,  and 
it  would  give  the  children  better  care,  both  morally  and  physically. 
This  would  be  similar  to  the  school  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society  has 
in  operation  for  girls  in  Indiana,  which  I  think  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion, and  I  think  the  Home  system  would  cost  much  less  than  that  at 
Indiana,  which  is  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  for  each  child. 

This  may  not  be  answering  the  question  as  to  the  care  of  children 
at  the  County  Home,  but  we  are  not  supposed  to  keep  children  at  the 
County  Home,  only  when  we  are  compelled  to  do  so,  then  we  just  do 
the  best  we  can.  As  for  children  under  two  years  of  age,  they  can  be 
placed  in  the  care  of  some  trusty  inmate  and  there  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  learn  anything  bad.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  there  at  all. 
I  hope  the  Directors  will  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  for  under 
the  present  system,  if  you  keep  children  at  the  County  Home  and  keep 
them  from  coming  in  contact  with  undesirable  associates,  you  will 
have  to  keep  them  as  prisoners,  for  there  is  no  provision  made  in  any 
County  Home  that  I  know  of,  to  keep  children  isolated  from  the  adult 
inmates,  if  such  a  system  is  in  operation  anywhere  and  it  is  a  success, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  know  it,  and  would  gladly  recommend  its 
adoption. 

THOMAS  D.  HUGHES,  Steward. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

At  present  inmates  201;  died,  about  12.  Present  health  of  the  house 
and  for  the  past  year  generally  good,  as  the  most  of  our  inmates  are 
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old  people.  In  fact,  not  more  than  four  or  five,  that  you  could  sav 
able  to  work  at  light  work.  Four  employed  nurses,  steward,  matron 
and  assistant  matron,  farmer,  engineer,  assistant  watchmen,  day  and 
night,  and  sewage  attendant.  Produced  from  the  farm  last  year 
about  $3,800.00;  cost  of  running  house  and  farm,  about  $20,000.00.  Our 
appropriation  for  running  Almshouse  and  outdoor  poor,  $45,000.00.  "Wo 
have  been  to  the  expense  of  building  a  sewage  plant,  and  other  re- 
pairs  to  get  our  Home  in  a  shape  for  further  building,  to  take  care  of 
our  insane.  And  I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  I  will  have  the  stew- 
ard of  our  Home  furnish  the  secretary  with  a  correct  report,  as  this  is 
only  in  detail,  as  near  as  we  can  remember  as  to  cost  and  income. 

P.  A.MYERS,  President. 


PAYETTE  COUNTY. 


This  is  my  fourth  report  made  to  this  Convention,  and  as  I  have 
said  before  we  have  one  of  the  best  Countv  Homes  in  the  State. 
It  is  a  large  four-story  brick  building,  and  is  one  and  a  half  miles  west 
of  Uniontown,  on  the  National  road,  that  leads  from  Cumberland  to 
"Wheeling.  It  has  129  acres  of  land  in  the  very  best  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. "We  have  raised  this  season  765  bushels  of  wheat,  40  tons  of  hay, 
900  bushels  of  potatoes,  600  barrels  of  corn,  8,000  heads  of  cabbage,  5u0 
bushels  of  tomatoes,  500  bushels  of  beans,  250  bushels  of  beets,  300 
bushels  of  parsnips,  300  bushels  of  onions,  and  other  minor  vegetables 
not  mentioned. 

The  farm  is  operated  by  one  chief  farmer,  assisted  by  all  the  male 
inmates  able  to  work.    The  general  supervision  of  the  farm  is  under 
the  steward,  who  is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
At  present  we  have  in  the  Home: 

Inmates   125 

Males    70 

Females    52 

Children    3 

Of  these  there  are  79  native  born;  46  foreign  born.  We  have  ad- 
mitted this  year  159  inmates.  Males  115,  females  18,  children  26.  There 
has  been  removed  by  death,  34.    Males  26,  females  6,  babies  2. 

Of  the  insane  we  have  at  Dixmont  104,  at  Wernersville  13;  total 
insane  117,  supported  by  County  Commissioners.  We  do  not  keep  any 
of  our  insane  at  the  County  Home. 

We  have  at  present  children  chargeable  to  Poor  Board,  children  m 
feeble-minded,  Polk,  25;  at  Morganza,  50;  at  St.  Mary's  Colored  School, 
Baltimore,  1;  in  boarding  homes,  private  families,  25,  making  a  total 
of  101. 

Our  average  for  last  year  was  162  inmates. 

The  cost  for  maintaining  is  $1.65  per  week.  The  total  cost  for  last 
year  was  $24,818.65.  Outdoor  relief,  $3,617.11;  boarding,  clothing  and 
transferring  children  $2,277.52;  feeble-minded  for  children,  Dixmont 
and  "other  institutions,  $4,800.00,  leaving  about  $14,000.00  expense  of 
Home. 

The  present  managers  of  the  Home  are  as  follows: 
Directors:    Clark  Hagerty,  Henry  Wiggins,  O.  G.  Chick 
Officers-    Steward    S.  D.  Newcomer;  Matron,  Jennie  Newcomer; 

Clerk,  Elizabeth  Newcomer;  Attorney,  W.  J.  Kyle;  Physician,  J.  W. 

Parshall. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


The  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Franklin  County  during  the  past  year 
have  made  considerable  improvement  in  the  institution  under  their 
care  Since  the  last  report  we  have  secured  the  benefits  of  the  County 
Oare  Act  This  alone  indicates  that  our  institution  has  attained  that 
hiffh  standard  required  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  m  order  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  Our  year  throughout  has  been  in  gen- 
eral a  successful  one.  We  have  added  many  new  comforts  for  the  in- 
mates  without  material  increase  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers.    Our  ex- 
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penses  have  very  little  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  health 
of  our  inmates  has  been  as  a  rule  excellent.  We  have  in  our  institu- 
tion 98  inmates.  The  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  Jerome 
Detrich,  Esq.,  Marks,  Pa.,  President,  and  George  F.  Summers  and 
John  R.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  The  officers  of  the  Board 
are  Jacob  Potter,  Steward;  Rebecca  Potter,  Matron;  Dr.  H.  X.  Bene- 
brake,  Physician;  S.  M.  Shellelo,  Treasurer;  C.  A.  Suesserott,  Attor- 
ney, and  Jacob  Heckman,  Chaplain.  We  take  pleasure  in  inviting  any 
member  of  the  Convention,  or  any  person  interested  in  charitable 
work,  to  visit  our  institution,  when  in  Chambersburg. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

The  Huntingdon  County  Almshouse,  situated  in  the  Augwick  Val- 
ley, near  the  south  end  of  Shirleysburg,  is  a  brick  building,  60x120.  It 
is  a  healthy  location  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  supplied  with 
running  water  from  a  spring  nearby,  and  there  are  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  connected  with  the  Institution,  most  of  which  is  farmed. 
The  buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair.  Steam  heat  and  an  improved 
system  of  ventilation  is  used;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Directors  and 
Steward  to  have  all  the  modern  conveniences  necessary  in  a  well- 
regulated  Almshouse. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  past  year  was  52. 

Total  amount  of  orders  granted  during  the  year  1900  $13,764  16 

Outside  relief  furnished  to  private  families   5,027  27 

Paid  to  Orphans'  Home   1.500  00 

Paid  to  Lunatic  Asylum   *'VA  nn 

Paid  to  Feeble-Minded  Homes   £40  00 

Paid  to  out-door  physicians   684  lS 

Net  expenses  of  running  Almshouse  $  5,039  60 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY.  .._  . 

This  District  comprises  the  same  territory  as  when  first  erected) 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  the  year  1862,  namely,  Scranton,  now  a 
city  of  the  second  class,  and  Dunmore  Borough,  adjoining;  their  prop- 
.erty,  Hillside  Home,  located  nine  miles  west  of  Scranton,  consists  of 
360  acres  of  farm  land;  an  administration  building  with  wings  on  each 
side,  the  asylum  proper;  a  large  building  by  itself,  known  as  the  Old 
Woman's  Home,  about  75  feet  northeast  of  asylum;  a  beautiful  chapel 
about  50  feet  distant  on  the  same  line,  and  in  same  direction  then  40 
feet  distant,  a  conservatory,  finished  a  year  ago  and  built  after  the 
latest  improved  plan,  this  is  not  only  a  source  of  value  in  starting 
early  vegetable  plants,  but  is  also  a  thing  of  joy  and  beauty  in  fur- 
nishing a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  every  kind  of  flowering 
plants;  southwest  of  the  male  asylum  is  the  old  men's  home,  for  the 
indigent  poor;  some  four  hundred  feet  southwest  of  this  building 
stands  the  old  original  almshouse,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  the 
only  building  the  district  owned;  this  is  now  converted  into  a  home 
for  epileptics.  All  these  buildings,  except  the  last  mentioned,  are  ot 
brick  construction,  face  westward,  are  on  high  ground  and  beautiful 
for  situation,  having  a  magnificent  landscape  view  of  hill  and  dale,  ex- 
tending far  toward  the  blue  mountains  along  the  Susquehanna  river. 

A  cold  storage  building  in  rear  of  administration  building  preserves 
in  perfect  condition  all  meats,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  etc.,  requiring 
care.  Still  further  to  the  rear  is  the  laundry  and  the  new  brick  store 
house,  from  which  all  supplies  for  the  institution  are  issued. 

The  capacity  of  the  asylum  provides  for  300  patients,  the  alms- 
house 200,  the  old  woman's  building,  about  100,  the  epileptic  home  40. 

The  air  is  so  sweet  and  pure  in  this  hilly  section  that  it  is  a  luxury 
to  inhale  it. 
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The  electric  light,  power  and  steam  plant  provides  for  2,000  lamps, 
power  for  running  the  laundry  and  other  purposes  and  water  supply. 
The  exhaust  steam  heats  all  the  buildings  in  cold  and  winter  weather. 
An  artesian  well  and  two  living  springs  furnish  abundant  and  purest 
water  for  all  purposes.  The  growth  of  the  institution  in  the  past 
twenty  years  is  simply  marvelous,  but  demanded  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  population  in  the  district.  The  number  of  insane  patients 
has  doubled  in  the  last  five  years.  The  health  of  the  inmates  is  unl- 
formally  good,  wholesome  food  and  pure  air  having  much  to  do  with  it. 

All  the  property  of  the  District  is  kept  in  perfect  repair  and  con- 
dition, under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  George  W.  Beemer,  Super- 
intendent, and  his  estimable  wife,  Mrs.  Jennie  Beemer,  Matron.  The 
medical  department  and  health  of  inmates  is  zealously  guarded  by  Dr. 
John  M.  Carnochan,  a  young  man  of  marked  ability  in  his  profession. 

A  farm  sewerage  system  is  now  being  installed,  below  which  the 
vegetable  garden  will  receive  the  full  benefit  by  irrigation,  the  ground 
and  vegetation  absorbing  all  elements  that  might  otherwise  be  dan- 
gerous to  health  and  obnoxious  to  the  senses. 

All  possible  care  and  provision  has  been  made  to  protect  the  sev- 
eral buildings  in  case  of  fire,  and  ample  fire  escapes  for  the  inmates. 

Supplies  for  the  institution  are  bought  on  open  competition,  and 
has  brought  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  population  of  the  Home  on  September  30,  1901,  was  461, 
classified  as  follows:  Almshouse,  males,  138;  females,  62;  total,  200.  Hos- 
pital for  Insane,  males,  129;  females,  132;  total,  261;  average  for  vear 
ending  December  31,  1900,  47iy2;  insane,  267  5-12;  sane,  203  7-12;  aver- 
age cost  for  inmates  for  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  $3.06  1-10  per 
week;  average  cost  to  Scranton  Poor  District,  $1.81%  per  week;  aver- 
age cost  of  attendants  in  Hospital  per  month  is  $20.95;  average  cost  of 
attendant  per  patient  per  year  is  $19.22;  average  number  of  patients 
to  attendant  is  13;  patients  discharged  from  Hospital  for  Insane,  84; 
restored,  40;  improved,  16;  unimproved,  18;  a  restoration  of  Z8V2  per 
cent  of  the  admissions. 

Value  of  produce  raised  on  farm  for  year  1900  was  $8,683.39. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  were 
as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash  in  Treasury  January  1,  1900  $  27,710  01 

Received  from  tax  duplicates   69,500  00 

Received  from  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  care  insane.  25,990  72 
Received  from  board  of  private  patients,  etc   7,988  40 


Total   $131,189  13 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  and  services     $  19,570  54 

Out-door  relief    16,727  94 

Supplies    31  845  33 

Improvements  and  repairs    24,094  28 

Printing  and  stationery    798  62 

Furniture    1-130  65 

Miscellaneous    4,158  51 


Total   $  98,325  87 


Warrants  for  which  had  been  presented  to  Treasurer  for  payment, 
leaving  a  balance  in  Treasury  January  1,  1901,  of  $33,135.09. 

Valuation  of  property  in  the  district,  basis  for  taxation  about  one- 
third  of  real  value,  is  $24,005,274  ;rate  of  assessment.  ZV2  mills  on  the 
dollar,  the  lowest  since  the  District  was  erected,  and  the  lightest  tax 
the  property  owners  have  to  pay,  and  considering  the  benefits  to  the 
community  derived  therefrom  the  managers  believe  the  taxpayers  re- 
ceive a  consideration  of  value  for  their  moneys. 
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The  inventoried  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  District,  both 
real  and  personal,  is  $397,289.65.  If  in  the  near  future  the  increase  of  our 
population  grows  in  the  ratio  it  has  in  the  past  few  years  additional 
capacity  will  be  required. 

The  present  Board  of  Directors  are:  R.  G.  Brooks,  Frederick  Ful- 
ler, Samuel  "Williams,  Thomas  Shotton,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  Timothv 
Burke  and  Frank  J.  Dickert. 

Officers  of  Board — R.  G.  Brooks,  President;  C.  J.  Gillespie,  Secre- 
tary; Ambrose  Herz,  Treasurer;  John  F.  Scragg,  Solicitor,  and  E.  M. 
Vernov,  Tax  Collector. 

Officers  of  Hillside  Home— George  W.  Beemer,  Superintendent; 
Mrs.  Jennie  Beemer,  Matron;  Dr.  John  M.  Carnochan,  Resident  Physi- 
cian; Howard  P.  Davies,  Clerk. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

These  buildings  are  situated  one  mile  of  Lancaster  City,  on  a  farm 
consisting  of  198  acres.  The  farm  is  operated  by  a  farmer  elected  bv 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  at  a  salary  of  $30  per  month.  The  farmer's 
wife  is  known  as  Dairy  Superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  vear. 
Her  duty  is  to  superintend  the  making  of  butter;  the  milk  is  used  in 
the  Hospital  Department.  The  butter  is  sent  to  the  Almshouse  to  be 
used  on  the  Steward's  table.  We  have  on  an  average  of  14  cows.  The 
Dairy  Superintendent  is  assisted  by  such  inmates  as  are  fit  for  taking 
care  of  milk  and  butter.  One  very  good  hand  is  taken  from  the  insane 
department.  The  farmer  is  assisted  by  such  inmates  of  the  Almshouse 
as  are  fit  to  work,  together  with  the  insane  which  are  taken  out  by  the 
watchman  all  days  that  are  fit  for  persons  of  their  condition  to  do  any 
labor.  The  Almshouse,  with  a  capacity  of  325  inmates,  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time:  Males,  125;  females,  62;  making  a  total  of  187  in  two  wards, 
males  and  females.  The  new  insane  is  situated  west  of  the  Almshouse 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  a  capacity  of  150  inmates,  heated  and 
ventilated  by  the  Smead  and  Wills  heating  and  ventilating  system, 
which  has  given  good  satisfaction.  We  have  at  the  present  time  42 
males  and  40  females,  making  a  total  of  82,  occupying  the  first  and 
second  floor,  the  third  floor  not  being  occupied.  The  rooms  are  fitted 
with  very  fine  white  enamel  bedsteads,  with  a  spring  and  mattress, 
having  a  very  fine  rug  on  either  side.  There  is  a  large  brussels  run* 
ner  extending  through  the  room.  We  employ  two  male  and  two  female 
attendants  at  a  salary  of  $20  and  $15  per  month.  The  old  asylum  13 
situated  west  of  the  new  asylum,  with  a  capacity  of  125  inmates,  di- 
vided into  five  wards,  three  male  and  two  female.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  65  males  and  47  females,  making  a  total  of  112.  Four  male 
and  three  female  attendants  take  charge  of  the  old  asylum.  The  Hos- 
pital is  situated  west  of  the  old  insane,  connected  by  a  covered  bridge, 
thus  making  a  passage  from  the  Almshouse  to  the  Hospital,  a  distance 
of  about  500  yards,  which  is  found  very  convenient  in  winter  for  the 
male  and  female  attendants  going  to  and  from  their  meals,  which  are 
taken  in  the  Almshouse  at  the  Steward's  table.  The  Hospital,  with  a 
capacity  of  125  inmates,  has  at  the  present  time  71  males  and  42 
females,  making  a  total  of  113  in  the  Hospital. 

"We,  also,  have  an  annex  which  accommodates  about  20  inmates, who 
are  all  foreigners  by  birth,  and  with  such  diseases  as  are  incurable  and 
no  friends,  such  cases  are  sent  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  We  employ  one  engineer  and  one  assistant  engineer,  who 
have  charge  of  all  the  buildings.  In  the  Almshouse  we  have  four  90 
horse-power  boilers,  with  a  night  and  day  fireman.  The  power  for 
operating  the  Smead  and  Wills  heating  and  ventilating  system  is  sup- 
plied from  the  Almshouse  boiler  room.  The  Hospital  and  old  Asylum 
are  heated  and  steam  furnished  for  cooking  by  a  set  of  boilers  situ- 
ated south  of  the  buildings,  under  the  supervision  of  our  engineer, 
from  two  hot  water  and  two  80  horse-power  boilers. 

On  March  13  we  removed  from  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Harrisburg  26  males  and  22  females,  leaving  at  Harrisburg  nine 
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patients,  charged  to  Lancaster  County,  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  »er  week. 
Those  patients  were  such  as  their  friends  were  wiling  to  maintain. 

We  have  out  on  boarding  under  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  Society  46  children  under  the  age  of  4 
years  and  over  2  years.  We  have  at  the  Wernersville  Asylum  five  in- 
mates, their  friends  having  given  bond  for  their  maintenance.  We 
have  one  patient  at  the  Norristown  Asylum,  conditionally. 

Our  quota  at  the  Elwyn  Institution  being  18,  and  the  same  being 
full,  and  having  in  our  Hospital  for  the  Insane  six  males  and  three 
females,  whose  place  was  Elwyn,  and  not  being  able  to  have  them  ad- 
mitted there,  the  Directors  made  the  following  proposition  to  the  El- 
wyn authorities:  That  they  admit  to  their  institution  6  males  and 
three  females,  all  children,  in  our  institution  under  the  age  of  12  years, 
and  we  take  from  their  institution  such  patients  as  had  reached  the 
age  of  19  to  25  years,  which  was  done  on  June  21,  1901. 

The  Lancaster  County  Almshouse  Hospital  and  Insane  Asylum  is 
managed  by  the  following  board  of  managers: 

J.  S.  Strine,  President;  H.  W.  Graybill,  J.  H.  Weaver,  C.  L.  Nissley, 
Fred  Shoff,  J.  K.  Frantz;  W.  C.  Grube,  Secretary;  J.  B.  Miller,  Treas- 
urer; H.  B.  Lutz,  Solicitor;  S.  W.  Miller,  Medical  Superintendent: 
William  Good,  Steward;  J.  S.  Strine,  Assistant  Steward. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerna 
County  for  the  year  1900: 

RECAPITULATION— RECEIPTS. 

Amount  on  hand  January  1,  1900  $   6,615  99 

Amount  received  from  taxes   96,106  26 

Amount  received  from  short  loans   203,805  86 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer  and  other 

sources    10,294  09 


Total  debts    $316,822  20 

EXPENDITURES. 

Short  time  loans  paid  $164,000  00 

Support  of  inmates,  etc   16,863  17 

Out-door  relief  and  salaries  apportioned   16,707  53 

Interest  on  coupons    7,000  00 

Other  outside  expenses,  salaries  apportioned   5,525  25 

Grading,  etc    8,262  90 

Construction  of  Almshouse    1,111  19 

Construction  of  Hospital    30,139  42 

Furnishing  of  Hospital,  etc   20,494  21 

Maintenance  Hospital,  including  salaries   20,290  10 

Maintenance  Almshouse,  including  salaries   17,898  68   $315,100  81 

January  22,  1901,  cash  on  hand   $    1,721  39 

Average  number  of  inmates  in  Hospital  for  six  months   228 

Cost  per  week  to  the  District   $1,82  9-10 

Total  cost  to  the  District  and  State  per  week   $3.35  4-10 

Average  number  of  inmates  in  Almshouse  for  year   193 

Cost  of  each  inmate  per  week   $1.82  3-10 

Inventory  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Central  Poor 
District : 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  Almshouse  real  estate  $  93,349  42 

Total  Hospital  real  estate   295,902  51 

Total  real  estate    $389,251  93 

Total  personal  property,  Almshouse  $  10,353  60 

Total  personal  property,  Hospital   44.813  38 

Total  personal  property    $  55,166  98 


Total  value  of  property  to  District   $444,418  91 
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LIABILITIES. 

Bonded  debt,  3%  per    cent,    average    number  of 


years    12%   $200,000  00 

Floating  debt  January  22,  1901   42,000  00   $242,000  00 


Resources  over  and  above  liabilities   $202,418  91 

Assessed  value  of  taxable  property  $   22,011.214  00 

Real  value  of  taxable  property    110,000,000  00 


1900  tax  levy,  5  mills  on  $1  of  assessed  valuation. 
Population  of  the  District,  144,082. 
Directors— Abram  Nesbitt,  Pi-esident;  S.  W.  Davenport,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  Louis  Tisch,  J.  H.  Oplinger,  George  H.  Shiffer,  Charles 
A.  Westfield,  George  H.  Butler,  A.  P.  Childs.  Solicitor— D.  L.  O'Neill, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  Superintendent  of  Hospital— Charles  B.  Mayberry,  M. 
D.,  Retreat,  Pa.    Steward  of  Almshouse— D.  A.  Mackin,  Retreat,  Pa. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  Home  for  the  Indigent  People  of  Montgomery  County  is  lo- 
cated on  a  tract  of  fertile  land,  embracing  about  300  acres,  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  twenty-five  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  Commodious  buildings  are  favorably  located  overlook- 
ing the  river  and  having  a  Southern  exposure.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  the  County  Commissioners  turned  over  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  a  newly  erected  Hospital  and  Infirmary,  built  of  stone,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  capacity  of  about  40  men  and  30  women.  The  Di- 
rectors have  fitted  up  the  building  with  modern  hospital  furniture  and 
conveniences,  and  now  have  22  men  and  12  women  occupying  it. 

The  main  Almshouse  building  is  also  of  stone,  in  excellent  repair, 
and  at  this  time  we  have  as  inmates  107  males  and  58  females,  making, 
with  the  Hospital  cases,  a  total  of  199  persons  in  the  Home.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  maintaining  each  person  during  the  past  year  was  $1.55  per 
week. 

Total  receipts  at  the  Almshouse  during  the  past  year  and  paid  over 
to  the  County  Treasurer  were  $4, 744. 98. The  net  expense  of  running  the 
Almshouse  was  $15,165.42.  Out-door  relief,  medical  attendance  and 
burials  amounted  to  $12,032.42.  The  Directors  spent  $2,521.05  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  and  $2,360.72  for  board  of  children. 

Officers— Directors,  "William  H.  Kuder,  President,  Norristown,  Pa.; 
John  R.  Kindig.  Hatfield,  Pa.;  John  H.  McDowell,  Red  Hill,  Pa. 
Steward,  J.  Frank  Voorhees,  Royersford,  Pa.  Matron,  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Voorhees.  Physician,  Dr.  M.  Y.  Weber,  Lower  Providence,  Pa.  Secre- 
tary and  Solicitor,  Edward  E.  Long,  Norristown,  Pa. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

The  Somerset  County  Poor  House  was  established  by  a  special  Act 
of  the  Assembly,  approved  the  15th  day  of  April,  1845,  and  is  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  "The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the 
House  of  Employment  of  Somerset  County."  It  is  located  two  miles  of 
Somerset,  and  is  easy  of  access.  The  Somerset  County  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  was  opened  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1899.  The  new  build- 
ing was  dedicated  on  the  16th  day  of  February  1900,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

Inmates. 

Males.    Females.  Total. 

Whole  number  in  Home  and  Hospital  begin- 


ning of  year    78  40  116 

Children  in  private  families   5  4  9 

Children  indentured  and  in  good  families   11  14  25 

Children  in  care  of  Children's  Aid  Society   9  12  21 

Children  in  Reform  School    2  0  2 

Children  in  Feeble-Minded  School  at  Polk   2  0  2 
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Patients  in  Hospital,  Dixmont  and  Werners- 
ville    jj  _J;  _ 

Total  number  in  care  of  the  Directors  of 

the  Poor    108  71  179 

Number  in  the  Hospital  at  present,  77;  number  in  Home  at  pres- 

STOCK  AND  PRODUCTS. 
Number  of  horses  on  farm,  5;  number  of  cows,  18;  number  of  piss, 
20-  number  of  young  cattle,  14;  number  of  poultry,  275;  number  of  tons 
of' hay  raised  85;  corn-fodder,  20  tons;  straw,  45  tons;  bushels  of  corn, 
1182-  bushels  of  wheat,  357;  bushels  of  oats,  1,171;  buckwheat,  107;  pota- 
toes'] 304;  beets,  21;  beans,  7;  apples,  125;  pork  killed,  5,814  pounds;  beef 
killed,' 2,502  pounds;  butter,  1,300  pounds;  lard,  1,050  pounds;  cabbage, 
1  700  heads.  With  the  usual  amount  of  canned  fruit,  pickles,  dned 
corn,  sauer-kraut,  etc.,  usually  put  up  and  made  for  the  winter  at  in- 
stitutions of  this  character. 

COST. 

Paid  for  out-door  relief  $    118  13 

Paid  for  medical  attendance  to  out-door  patients   .      124  05 

Paid  for  maintenance  of  children   362  12 

Paid  for  maintenance  of  patients  in  State  Hospitals   324  07 

Paid  for  clothing  for  children  at  Peeble-Minded  School   60  26 

Paid  for  coffins  for  out-door  paupers    124  05 

Paid  for  railroad  fare  for  out-door  patients   b7  oi 

Paid  for  telegrams,  justice  and  constable  fees,  affidavits,  etc.      109  91 

Paid  for  Directors  traveling  expenses......................   84  92 

Paid  for  conveying  out-door  paupers  and  Hospital  patients   241 

Paid  for  new  Hospital  building  (part)  •    9-663  25 

Total  out-door  expenses  and  improvements,  etc  $11,280  26 

Total  expense  of  maintaining  Home  and  Hospital  $  8,272  43 

Total  receipts  of  the  Home  and  Hospital  during  the  year   6,062  89 

Cost  to  county  for  maintaining  Home  and  Hospital  $  2,209  54 

Cost  per  capita  per  week  for  maintaining  inmates     $1.68 

"  Foreigners  in  the  Home,  22;  natives,  105;  tramps  fed,  227;  lodged, 
230'  valuation  of  buildings  of  farm,  $46,440;  value  of  personal  property, 
$5,000;  value  of  farm  land,  $20,000;  total  valuation,  $73,440;  amount  of 
insurance  carried,  $38,200. 

Officers— Adam  S.  Miller,  President  of  Board  of  Directors;  Wm.  J. 
Glessner  and  Samuel  J.  Bowser,  Directors;  L.  C.  Colborn,  Attorney  and 
Secretary  E.  E.  Pugh,  Treasurer;  Dr.  E.  F.  Bittner,  Physician;  Rev. 
C.  F.  Gebhart,  Chaplain;  Jacob  C.  Deitz,  Steward;  Charles  I.  Beam,  Su- 
perintendent of  Hospital. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  J.  GLESSNER,  Director. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Washington  County  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  is  crossed  by  the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Wabash 
Railroads.  The  industries  of  the  County  are  diversified,  being  agricul- 
tural manufacturing  and  mining.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Coal, 
oil  and  gas  is  produced  in  abundance.  The  population  was  92,000  at 
the  last  census.  "  ^ 

The  County  Home  is  located  on  the  Chartiers  branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  about  30  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

The  farm  contains  230  acres  of  good  land,  upon  which  are  erected 
buildings  adequate  for  the  accommodation  of  250  adult  inmates.  The 
present  population  is  about  190,  during  the  winter  season  this  is  con- 
siderably augmented.  The  farm  work  is  all  done  by  the  farmer,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  inmates,  we  do  not  call  them  paupers.  In  the 
House  the  matron  has  two  assistants,  the  rest  of  the  help  comes  from 
the  inmates. 
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Last  year  $15,000  was  drawn  from  the  County  Treasury,  which  ad- 
ded to  the  products  of  the  farm  covered  the  cost  of  running  the  insti- 
tution. The  expenditure  will  he  considerably  increased  this  present 
year  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  visited  by  a  disastrous  Are  aoout 
a  year  ago  that  swept  away  the  principal  outbuildings.  Two  large 
barns  have  been  erected,  together  with  root  cellars,  all  having  cement 
basement  floors,  with  other  buildings  of  minor  importance  the  past 
summer.    A  silo  is  yet  to  be  erected. 

Washington  claims  to  be  the  pioneer  County  in  the  matter  of  solv- 
ing the  question  of  the  care  of  juvenile  dependents.  Upon  passage  of 
the  Act  of  1S83  we  purchased  a  building  with  a  parcel  of  land  attached 
and  established  a  Home  for  the  temporary  detention  and  care  of  chil- 
dren coming  into  our  hands.  During  the  last  twelve  years  in  which 
the  writer  has  been  connected  with  its  administration  at  least  1,000  dif- 
ferent children's  names  have  been  entered  upon  our  register. 

They  come  mainly  from  the  most  wretched  homes,  and  filthv  be- 
yond reason.  Upon  entering  the  Home  the  first  thing  required  of  them 
is  obedience,  implicit,  uncompromising  obedience,  then  development 
begins. 

In  one  respect  it  is  a  graded  school,  having  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, also  an  advanced,  school,  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher  for  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year.  Boys  of  sufficient  ability  are  taught  to 
take  care  of  horses,  sows,  cultivate  garden  crops  and  do  general  farm 
work  upon  the  land. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  girls  in  their  line  in  the  house. 
Special  training  of  a  family  nature  is  attended  to  by  those  in! 
charge.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  we  cannot  have  home  training  in  the 
institution.  This  all  depends  upon  the  trainer.  An  application  for  a 
child  having  been  made  we  investigate;  if  satisfied  that  the  applicant 
is  a  nrocer  person  to  have  the  custody  of  a  child,  it  is  se^t  out  on 
thirty  days'  trial.  Some  children  come  back  a  number  of  times  before 
they  find  a  permanent  home.  If  the  trial  proves  satisfactory,  the  child 
is  given  into  their  hands  until  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  21  years,  if  a  boy, 
if  a  girl,  until  18;  then  stay  away  from  them.  This  may  sound  strange 
to  sentimentalists,  but  we  depend  upon  human  nature  to  help  us  out. 
Haven't  you  noticed  that  you  can  spank  your  own  child  to  your  heart's 
content  without  interference,  but  let  it  be  a  strange  child,  and  all  your 
neighbors  constitute  themselves  a  committee  to  report  you.  These 
children  should  not  know  that  there  is  any  division  of  authority  any 
more  than  should  the  children  of  your  own  family.  The  practice  of  in- 
denturing has  been  discouraged  by  the  Board  for  years,  and  should  be- 
some  entirely  obsolete.  We  regard  it  as  a  relic,  of  semi-barbarism.  It 
is  only  done  to  gratify  a  whim  of  the  applicant,  when  nothing  else 
might  do.  No  child  is  kept  in  the  Home  a  day  longer  than  a  suitable 
home  can  be  found. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  February,  1900,  with  the  mercury  24  de- 
grees below  zero,  our  Children's  Home  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire, 
All  of  the  children  in  the  Home  at  the  time  were  saved. 

An  incident  of  the  fire  seems  to  be  worthy  of  record  here. 
A  delicate  young  lady,  who  had  charge  of  the  infant,  or  kindergar- 
ten department,  caught  up  two  helpless  little  ones,  one  under  each  arm, 
and  ran  in  her  bare  feet  through  the  snow  to  a  neighboring  house  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  away.  With  regard  to  the  finding  of  homes  for 
our  children,  it  is  due  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  to  say,  that  they 
assist  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in  finding  homes.  About  60  children 
are  in  the  Home  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  about  an  average. 

The  expense  of  conducting  our  Home  varies,  generally  between 
$6,000  and  $8,000  per  year. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

From  history  we  find  Westmoreland  County  is  the  seventh  County 
in  the  State  in  native  or  American  born  population.  It  is  fifth  in  the 
number  of  foreign  population,  being  exceeded  by  Philadelphia,  Alle- 
gheny, Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties. 
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The  population  of  Westmoreland  County  at  the  last  census  was 
160,175. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  Home  for  the  Destitute  of 
Westmoreland  County  was  passed  and  approved  by  Governor  W.  F. 
Johnston  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1849. 

The  Superintendent  has  the  supervision  of  all  the  employes  and  in- 
mates of  the  County  Home,  and  oversees  the  farm  work.  The  farm 
contains  182  acres.  The  land  is  productive.  Number  tons  of  hay  made, 
80:  wheat  raised,  600  bushels;  oats,  275  bushels;  corn,  1,800  bushels;  po- 
tatoes, 350  bushels;  onions,  75  bushels;  cabbage,  10,000  plants  set  out. 

The  farmer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inmates,  does  all  the  work 
on  the  farm.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  received  in  the  Home  203 
men,  54  women,  15  children,  and  number  born  4.  Discharged,  eloned 
and  died,  299;  number  remaining  September  30,  176.  Of  this  number 
there  were  65  native  born  and  111  foreigners. 

Directors— William  Stoner,  Alverton;  J.  R.  Hayden,  Greensburg; 
David  Walton,  Greensburg;  J.  B.  Hensel,  New  Alexandria;  N.  M.  Wel- 
ler,  Ligonier.  Officers — William  Stoner,  President  of  Board;  J.  R. 
Hayden,  Secretary;  L.  H.  Hillis,  Superintendent;  Hattie  E.  Hillis, 
Matron;  E.  E.  Allshouse,  Attorney. 
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Reports  of  Children's  Aid  Societies. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Rankin,  President. 

Number  of  children  in  boarding-  homes,  October  1,  1900   18 

Number  of  children  received  during  vear: 

From  Superintendent  at  County  Home   36 

From  Humane  Agents    9 

From  parents    5 

From  other  counties    1 

Returned  to  our  county    S 

Total  number  received  from  all  sources  during  past  year   59 

Total  number  in  boarding  homes  and  received  during-  past  year  77 

Returned  to  friends   2S 

Returned  to  other  counties    2 

Placed  in  other  counties   5 

Ran  away   1 

Adopted    2 

Placed  in  free  homes    13 

X>ied    2 

Placed  in  institutions    7 

Indiana  Industrial  School    3 

Polk   3 

St.  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum    1 

Total  number  passed  from  our  care  during-  the  year   43 

In  boarding  homes: 

Children  belonging-  to  last  year's  report   7 

New  children  of  this  year    14 

Total  number  in  boarding  homes,  October  1,  1901   21 

Total  number  in  boarding-  homes  and  passed  from  care  of  our 

society  during  the  past  year   63 

Report  of  children  that  were  in  free  homes  last  year: 

Passed  from  our  care  on  age    3 

Placed  to  work  for  wages    4 

Transferred  to  new  homes    5 

Died  in  hospital    1 

Returned  to  friends    2 

Children  under  our  care  since  we  organized   34S 

Children  under  our  care  for  the  year    162 

Children  under  our  care  at  present    10S 


Our  work  is  increasing  every  year,  and  we  are  called  upon  by 
parents  that  are  willing  to  board  and  clothe  their  children,  but  want  us 
to  take  charge  of  them  while  they  are  working  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  We  find  that  Slavs  are  more  prompt  in  paying  than  are  our 
■own  countrymen,  and  more  grateful  for  what  we  do  for  them. 

We  can  rely  upon  our  Superintendent  and  Matron  for  assistance  in 
any  part  of  our  work,  and  they  are  willing  at  any  time  to  give  us  and 
thev  never  refuse  us  help.  Our  Directors  work  with  us  and  claim  we 
relieve  them  in  taking  charge  of  the  children:  we  appreciate  their  as- 
sistance and  kindness  to  us  in  this  great  work  of  saving  the  children 
and  endeavoring  to  make  them  good  men  and  women.  We  frequently 
become  discouraged,  then,  hearing  of  one  of  our  charges  doing  very 
well,  we  feel  repaid,  for  if  we  are  the  means  of  saving  a  few  out  of 
the  many  helpless  ones  we  should  feel  that  we  are  doing  some  good 
toward  the  little  ones  that  are  left  homeless  and  are  dependent  upon 
ois.   President,  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Rankin:   Secretary,  Mrs.  Alonzo  P.  Bonie. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  officers  of  the  "Children's  Aid  Society"  of  Montgomery  county 
present  their  report  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1901.  The  work 
consists  as  follows: 

The  permanent  removal  of  destitute  children  from  pauperizing  in- 
fluences. 
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The  Society  has  no  institution.  Each  child  is  provided  for  sepa- 
rately by  being  placed  in  a  respectable  private  family,  country  pre- 
ferred. This  method  preserves  the  individuality  of  the  child,  creates 
domestic  and  social  ties  to  bind  it  into  permanent  relations  with  the 
community,  and  ultimately  relieves  the  public  of  the  child's  support. 

To  prevent  the  needless  separation  of  mothers  from  their  offsprings 
— legitimate  or  otherwise. 

Many  unfortunate  mothers,  without  money,  friends  or  character, 
are  rescued  by  the  Society  from  pauperism  or  worse,  and  are  made 
self  supporting  by  placing  each  mother  and  child  together  at  service  in 
respectable  countrv  families. 

The  removal  of  all  children  over  two  years  of  age  now  in  Alms- 
houses throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  into  respectable  private 
homes. 

The  Directors  do  not  relinquish  their  own  responsibility,  but  they 
accept  the  organization  known  as  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to  assist 
them  in  finding  good  homes,  visiting  them,  and  supervising  them  after 
they  are  placed. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  taxpayers  to  have  such  children  taken 
out  of  the  pauper  class  as  soon  as  possible  and  absorbed  into  the  com- 
munity. To  carry  on  this  work  there  is  needed  public  sympathy  as 
well  as  financial  support. 

The  Society  received  during  the  year  forty-one  applications. 

Twenty-eight  children  were  under  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  during  the  year.  Much  credit  is  due  the  care-takers,  for  the 
children  were  kept  comfortably  dressed,  sent  regularly  to  school,  taught 
to  respect  the  Sabbath  day,  guarded  carefully  from  contact  witn 
crime,  and  the  best  opportunities  given  them  to  develop  the  good  with- 
in them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  so  early  in  life  to  earn 
their  own  living,  but  it  has  been  found,  after  a  trial  of  fifteen  years, 
that  the  children  who  have  been  boarded  with  good  people  and  received 
several  years  of  careful  training,  taught  lessons  of  obedience  and  hon- 
esty, soon  make  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  their  employers  and  be- 
come valued  members  of  their  families.  Homes  in  the  country  were 
found  for  four  children,  who  receive  board,  clothing  and  schooling  for 
services  rendered. 

Two  little  boys  who  were  taken  from  the  Almshouse  two  years  ago 
were  returned  to  their  mother,  who  is  now  able  to  provide  a  home  for 
them. 

There  remain  twenty-two  childi-en,  who  are  now  dependent  upon 
the  Society.  MRS.  LEMONTINE  L.  HOFFECKER,  Secretary. 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 
The  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Weaver,  reports  for  year  ending 
January  31,  1901: 

DR. 

To  money  received  from  the  Directors  of  Montgomery  County 

Almhouse  for  board  of  children   $1,694  o7 

Received  November  14,  1901,    from    Ladies'    Aid    Society  of 

Brethren  Church,  Green  Tree,  per  Miss  E.  A.  Dunn   _  5  00 

To  money  received  from  annual  contributions    126  00 

$1,825  57 

CR. 

By  cash  paid  for  board  of  children  v'-?1'694  5' 

By  cash  paid  for  necessary  expenses  of  Children  s  Aid  Society 

for  year  ending  January  31,  1901   *  *™ 

By  cash  paid  for  printing  annual  reports   | 

By  cash  paid  for  shoes  for  children   ■  •  •  ■   »" 

By  cash  paid  for  clothing  and  necessary  wear  for  children   b»  &» 

By  cash  paid  for  receipt  book    '__ 

$1,806  30 

To  balance   ^    19  27 

Officers-President," Mrs. 'George  W.  Rogers,  Norristown;  Vice 
Presidents  Mrs  F.  D.  Sower,  Norristown;  Mrs.  Rachel  Evans,  Bridge- 
port-Secretary, Mrs.  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  Norristown;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Joseph  K.  Weaver,  Norristown. 
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